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New... Original Ideas 


PAPER SCULPTURE 


A Portfolio by M. Grace Johnston . . . Ntwan New JERSEY 


Have you tried the fascinating experience of taking a flat sheet of 
paper and making three-dimensional designs—modern designs that 
sparkle with originality 

For teaching the basic principles of space organization and design— 
for challenging the imagination and inventiveness of your students in 
design and composition, you will find a rich store of ideas in this newtitle. 
It also gives you methods and techniques for display design, window dec- 
oration, school plays and stagecraft, exhibits, fashion shows, and many 
other projects where paper and three-dimensional design add interest. 





This portfolio contains 24 large sheets, size 17 x 11 inches— 
each covering a different phase of paper sculpture art. 
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Flower Forms Cherubs and Drapery Experiments in Form 


Frames and Borders Musical Instruments Abstractions 
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finished product, a diagram showing 
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how to cut, bend, score, fold and fasten 
the separate pieces to assemble the 152 Printers Building, Worcester 8, M ORM 
copies of PAPER SCULPTURE at $3.75 





completed project, plus clearly-written 
directions and suggestions for making 
and using each piece. 
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ART CONFERENCES 


National Art Education Association 
The biennial conference of the National Art 
Education Association will be held at the 
Hotel Statler, Cleveland, Ohio, April 13 
to 16. A two-day pre-convention work- 
shop will precede the meeting. The confer- 
ence theme is Art Education, a Frontier for 
Freedom. Among the speakers will be Sena- 
tor Wayne Morse, Oregon; Dr. William 
Milliken, director of the Cleveland Museum 
of Art; Norman Cousins, editor of the Satur- 
day Evening Review of Literature; Dr. Ed- 
win Ziegfeld, president of the International 
Society for Art Education; Dr. Melvin 
Tumin, Princeton, noted sociologist; and 
others to be announced. 

Noted craftsmen-artists appearing on 
the program will include Edward and 
Thelma Winter, enamelists and ceramic 
artists; Frans Wildenhaim of the School for 
American Craftsman; and Kenneth Bates, 
author and craftsman. Cleveland's four 
famous institutions, Karamu House, with its 
crafts center and modern dance groups; the 
Cleveland Playhouse; the Symphony; and 
the Museum have prepared special events 
for the conference participants. Additional 
information will be released by the secre- 
tary-treasurer, Dr. Horace Heilman, State 
Teachers College, Kutztown, Pennsylvania. 


Committee on Art Education Members 
of the Committee on Art Education, spon- 
sored by the Museum of Modern Art, will 
take part in a week-long conference at the 
Museum in New York, March 14 to 20. 
Among the speakers will be Waldo Frank, 
critic and novelist; Kenneth Benne, director 
of the Human Relations Center at Boston 
University; Lloyd Goodrich, associate 
director of the Whitney Museum of Art; 
Alfred H. Barr, Jr., director of the museum 
collections, Museum of Modem Art; and 
Harold Taylor, president of Sarah Law- 
rence College. The theme is The Creative 
Individual in the Modern World. A num- 
ber of the special seminars will be continued 
from previous meetings and additional ones 
will be added. There will be special dis- 
cussion meetings on the teaching of art at 
various levels, with outstanding teachers in 
charge. 

Ten modern artists will hold a series of 
morning sessions, including Will Barnet, 
Jimmy Emst, John Ferren, Chaim Gross, 
Jack Levine, Richard Lippold, Tino Nivola, 
Abraham Rattner, Jack Tworkov, and Vac- 
lav Vytlacil. Ten authors of recent works 
on art education will hold a series of similar 
morning meetings to discuss their philoso- 
phies. These include Jane C. Bland, Victor 
D'Amico, Sybil Emerson, C. D. Gaitskell, 
Luise Kainz, Frederick M. Logan, Victor 
Lowenfeld, Olive L. Riley, Kenneth Wine- 
brenner, and Edwin Ziegfeld. There will be 
a special exhibition on Developing Crea- 
tiveness in Children. Further details may be 
secured by writing to the secretary, Dorothy 
Knowles, Museum of Modern Art, 11 West 
Fifty-third Street, New York. 
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From hard maple timber felled on company tracts to 
finished equipment, Mutschler craftsmen carefully control 
each step of manufacturing. And trained Mutschler sales 
representatives are at your service to advise, plan and 
install the most up-to-date of school specialty departments. 
Product excellence, plus this planning and advisory service 
that costs you not one penny extra, is the reason leading 
schools, their teachers and architects insist upon Mutschler 
when building or remodeling. Further information may be 
secured from your nearest sales office (listed below) without 


cost or obligation. 
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PEDRO deLEMOS 
1882-1954 




































































It is with a feeling of great loss and profound 


sorrow that we record the death, on December 5, 


of Pedro deLemos at his home in Palo Alto, 
California. 


The world will perhaps take liccle note of 
what we now say of this man. It may be that 
only with the passage of time will the crue 
measure of his greatness be recognized by 
teachers everywhere. But we who were privi 
leged to work closely with him during his thirty 
years as editor of School Arts would like to take 
this occasion to record a few of his many virtues 
and accomplishments which have enriched the 


lives of so many. 


It was shortly after the turn of the century 
that Pedro, and a few others of pioneering spirit 
and vision, started teaching the application of 
art to everyday living. They believed in art 
as a dynamic and useful part of life at a time 
when, for the most part, the teaching of art was 
confined to appreciation and to its historical 
significance. As the years passed, ever increasing 
numbers of teachers embraced the fundamentals 
he pioneered with such clarity and understanding, 
as a teacher, as a practicing artist and craftsman 
of great talent and rare skill, as editor of School 
Arts, and in the books he authored. 


As art education developed during the past 
half century, he lead in interpreting new tech- 
niques, teaching methods, and changes in empha- 
sis that would contribute to the betterment of art 
teaching and a clearer understanding of the pur- 
pose of art in our daily lives. In this, his chosen 
field, Pedro’s accomplishments were many and 
great; for he was a versatile man, completely at 


home with many art media. 


He has gone but his principles and teachings, 
now firmly established in the schools of America, 
live on in lasting tribute to him. As Pedro 
passes into history, let us be glad we knew this 
man; this kindly man who wore the cloak of 
greatness with such modesty; this man so deeply 
sincere and intense in all things. Let us also 
reafirm our belief in the sound principles for 
which he stood and use our best efforts to make 
the trails he blazed wide avenues of universal 
understanding and tolerance—through art. 


Publisher 
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mewn CARVINGS BY 
THE ESKIMOS 


Stone carving by Keeawak, 17, Cape Dorset, Baffin Island. 


BERT BEAVER 





Granite carving, above, by Sagiak, Baffin Island. Steatite carving, below, by Akeeakteshook, Craig Harbor, Ellesmere 


Island. James Houston, Canadian painter, first discovered this work in 1948 while on a painting trip to the eastern Arctic’ 
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During the last three or four years, a new art form has made 
its appearance in the United States and Canada, achieving 
instant and surprising success. Small carvings in the round 
in soapstone, inlaid with ivory, carved by Eskimos have been 
exhibited in art galleries, museums, universities, and by 
the better art dealers, and the few pieces available for 
purchase have been snapped up promptly by eager collec- 
tors. Among the objects represented are men, women, 
children, dogs and other animals, birds, fish and composite 
groups, as well as some inanimate objects. For the most 
part these carvings are as realistic as their makers can con- 
trive, but some of them attain a degree of abstraction rem- 
iniscent of Jacob Epstein or Henry Moore. 

The Eskimos of the eastern Arctic, who are responsible 
for these primitive masterpieces, are not novices in the art 
of sculpture, for archaeological excavations have revealed 
similar carvings in the ruins of villages occupied by their 
ancestors hundreds of years ago. Today, now that there is 
a constant and eager market, many of the people do at 


least some carvings, even the children. 
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Carvings by Eskimos of the eastern Arctic display 
a close affinity between primitive and contemporary 
sculpture. These small carvings in soapstone, ivory, 


and other materials are receiving wide recognition. 


some of them prove to be better sculptors than others. Most 
of the work comes from Hudson Bay and Baffin Island, 
though other areas are now showing an interest too. The 
Eskimos have one great advantage in that they are thor- 
oughly familiar with the anatomy and the habits of the 
models from which they work. The seal and the caribou, 
the walrus and the fish form their main food supplies and 


they know every mood and movement of the animals they 


hunt. So well do they know them indeed that they can carve 
an abstract form that will represent not just “a walrus’’ but 
“all walrus."’ Another twist of interpretation, and they 
show a man or an animal in some ludicrous position or in the 
throes of some great conflict. 

Before his carvings attracted the attention of the western 
world, the Eskimo carved largely for his own satisfaction. 
He worked away by the light of the seal-oil lamp in his 
igloo during the long winter nights and, when a piece was 
finished he wrapped it up in a soft piece of skin and put it 
away, not displaying it till some friend or visitor happened 
to ask if he had carved any “‘sinourak”’ lately, for this is the 
name by which these figures are known to them. In answer, 
the host would produce his latest work and the pieces were 


Serpentine carving by Naiomeealoak, Port Harrison, east coast Hudson Bay. All pieces are different; no one copies another. 


BERT BEAVER 





handed round the group, examined in every aspect, praised 
and discussed, and then returned to their skin wrappings 
and put away again. Because of the probability of such 
close inspection, all parts of the carving are carefully 
finished, even those that would not normally be seen, a 
characteristic shared with some Chinese and Japanese ivory 
carvings also. 


BERT BEAVER 


Some people have asked what the original purpose of 
these carvings might be. Some miniature objects, we know, 
were placed with the dead for use, in symbolic form, in the 
next world. Others have suggested that they were toys for 
children, but apart from a few dolls with heads carved in 
soapstone or ivory, few toys were made. It has been said 
foo that they may have been carved with a magical purpose 
in mind, for to carve the figure of a caribou might be a good 
way of insuring success in hunting it. This form of magical 
control of game was fairly widespread throughout the world. 
Is it too much to believe that some of the work at least was 
pure artistic expression, art for art's sake? 

In prehistoric times, soapstone, walrus ivory, and bone 


were the principal materials employed and this remains sub- 


Amphibolite carving, above, by Oshweetok (A), Akeeaktolaolavik, Baffin Island. The swans were carved from whalebone by 
an unknown present-day stone age artist in the northern hamlet of Arctic Bay. Malvina Bolus, assistant editor of Canadian 
Geographical Journal, which printed a previous article by Dr. Leechman, rendered many courtesies in preparing this article. 


AUTHENTICATED NEWS 











stantially true, though other kinds of stone such as a red and 
green mottled serpentine, amphibolite, and even granite 
are now carved too. Ivory is used for hands and faces, tusks, 
and eyes; minor details, such as whiskers and the deep folds 
in the skin of a walrus’s neck are shown by shallow white 
scratches in the stone. The tools are of the simplest, many of 
them made from any handy bit of metal which could have an 
edge or a point put on it. The stone is blocked out roughly 
with an adze, and then worked slowly and carefully to 
shape with scraping tools and rasps. The finishing is done 
with smaller scrapers and a fine rasp, and then rubbed 
smooth with the stone dust derived from the work. A final 
soaking in seal oil and endless hand rubbing puts on the 
final sheen. There should be no difficulty in doing similar 
work in class. Soapstone is easily available in many parts 
of the United States and Canada, and your State Geologist 
can tell you where your nearest supply is. 


Dr. Douglas Leechman is the senior anthropologist, National 
Museum of Canada, Ottawa, Canada. He has done many 
seasons of field work in the eastern Arctic and far northwest. 
He is author of several books, including Indian Summer and 
Eskimo Summer, and teaches writing at Carleton College. Dr. 
Leechman wrote the script for the film, The Loon's Necklace. 
Soapstone, or steatite, is sold under the name, Sculpstone, by 
Sculpture House, 304 West Forty-second Street, New York. 


APITAL PRESS SERVICE. OTTAWA 


CAPITAL PRESS SERVICE 


The small carving held in the hand, above, is by an unknown carver from Payne Bay, Ungava. The soapstone carving at top 
of page is by an Eskimo in Povungnituk who has never seen any art forms but those of his own people. Soapstone is the pop- 
ular name for a large group of similar minerals, most of which are hydrous silicates of magnesium, or iron, or aluminum. 
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DANISH RATTAN CHAIR BY GRETE FALK, AUTHENTICATED NEWS 










































































NON-VERBAL LIBRARY 


HARLAN E. HOFFA 


Resource materials for the art teacher have traditionally 
been the responsibility of the individual teacher. Most 
teachers have learned, too often through bitter experience, 
that if they were going to have ready access to teaching 
aids of various kinds they would have to search them out 
for themselves. More often than not, this has meant not 
merely the searching itself, but has also evolved into pur- 
chasing, storing, cataloging, and distributing of the materials. 
The result being that in addition to acting in the official 
capacity for which he was hired (and the multifarious non- 
official capacities which are part and parcel of all teaching) 
the individual art teacher also becomes something of a 
combination purchasing agent, shipping clerk, librarian. 
Unsatisfactory alternatives to this have been attempts to 
verbalize on basically non-verbal concepts with the con- 
comitant flood of verbiage and constriction of real ideas, or 
a reliance upon inadequate and unsatisfactory teaching 
materials. 

The problems of teaching materials for the art teacher 
has been intensified with the broadening influence and 
coverage of art activities. When “art’’ was largely con- 
fined to drawing and painting, teaching aids were equally 
limited. Reproductions of a few significant paintings sufficed 
very nicely. They were available on loan from art galleries 
or libraries and could be as easily cataloged, stored and 
distributed as books or other printed materials. Our 
current concepts of what is encompassed by the term art are 
considerably broader than those which were popular thirty 
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years ago and the type of teaching aids which sufficed then 
are not at all satisfactory today. Jewelry, printed or woven 
fabrics, ceramic and metal tableware, furniture and the 
multitude of other objects which now fall into the realm of 
art are not adequately covered by traditional teaching 
aids such as photographs, diagrams and slides. Slides and 
photographs are frequently used but they have never been 
really adequate. The best photograph of a hand-woven 
fabric can never transmit more than a general impression of 
texture. The balance and feel of tableware is impossible 
to transmit in a projected slide. In order to foster real under- 
standing and appreciation it is necessary to have actual 
contact with the articles. This is not news; it is a well-known 


The difficulty 


has been in effectively implementing it in the classroom. 


and universally accepted point of view. 


If direct contact with well designed items is attained it is 
generally because the art teacher begs, borrows, or buys 
the items on his own time and frequently at his own expense 
and brings them to his teaching situation. 

There is o better way; a way in which the art teacher's 
resource materials can be just as much a school property 
as the history teacher's reference books or the science 
teacher's anatomical models. It necessitates the school 
administration recognizing the above problems and sup- 
porting the conclusions but it is a workable way. It also pre- 
supposes some pretty workable relations with the library 
staff. In a few words; if an art teacher is to be assured of 
adequate and readily available resource materials, then 
these materials should be considered to be on par with 
They should 
not be considered to be “extras” but should be allowed 
for in the school budget just as resource materials in other 
areas are allowed for. The precise positioning in the budget 
could vary with the circumstances but at least four possibili- 


books, periodicals and mimeograph paper. 


ties present themselves immediately: art, library, home eco- 
nomics, and industrial arts. The latter two could not be 
expected to assume a large portion of the cost but since they 
would quite likely share the use of certain objects it seems 
equitable that they might share some of the cost. 
items, such as furniture, could fall into the category of 
equipment and could be used as office furnishings, etc., 
on the school property at such times as they were not being 
Other objects could be 
stored and distributed by the library staff much as books are 
stored and distributed. 


The annual allocation of money in terms of dollars and 


Certain 


used for classroom purposes. 


cents is not as vital an issue as the initiation of the program 
itself. Once the concept of non-verbal library materials 
is established the problems of ‘‘how much’”’ can be solved 
on the basis of need and availability. 
art teacher's problem. 


The problem is an 
It necessitates cooperation by ad- 
ministration, by library staffs, and by various other depart- 
ments but none of these are going to assume the initiative 
for establishing the program. This is for the art teacher to do. 


Harlan E. Hoffa is assistant professor of art, Buffalo State. 
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In this particular magazine it is to be assumed that the 
word “art” refers to all the visual arts, art perceived by 
the eye. Of course this is a limiting statement because 
there are those who say that sculpture, certainly a visual 
art by the above definition, is most truly ‘‘seen"’ by the 
blind with their hands. However, in the interests of setting 


up a frame of reference, a shape within which to make an 


Our inner and outer eyes are the only real sources 
for art, but they need exercise and frequent change 
in diet. Here are some suggestions on how to use 


our eyes for seeing by a well-known creative artist. 


article, let us consider art to mean, art perceived by the 
eye. This immediately gives us a first source, the eye itself. 
The eye is a boundary, a frontier, on the one side the 
individual like no other individual in all the world in space 
or time, unique, peculiar to himself, with his own personal 
habits or reaction; on the other, the entire universe of 
stimuli, be it looked at through microscope or telescope or 


A six-year-old looks at an exhibit by Toni Hughes, installed during the Children’s Art Carnival at Museum of Modern Art. 
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This construction by Toni Hughes could be moved by children. 


Close the eyelids, 
the individual is alone in his house; open them, he is out- 
doors surrounded by all the stimuli of oncoming traffic. 
Let us think about the world behind the closed lids as a 
source for art. What eye experience is possible behind the 
shut doors? Of course there are all the voyages of the 


the corner window of a town apartment. 


imagination, but let us keep them strictly visual and in 
the interest of arriving at specific and useful source material, 
why not set the eyes a definite exercise? Pretend to be 
a citizen of the world in the year 200 B.C. set down without 
warning in the room in which you sit at this moment. Imagine 
how you would make a picture of this room which would 
communicate to a fellow citizen back home (in 200 B.C.) 
the reality of the room. What medium would you use, what 
colors, what perspective, if any? Make a picture of your 
room in the terms of 200 B.C. which shares the experience by 
visual means with a fellow citizen having a similar frame of 
Now, be a citizen of the year 2000 A.D. Visit 
What medium, 
colors, perspective, etc., would you use? Perhaps the citizen 
of the year 200 B.C. lived on a Mediterranean island. The 
citizen of 2000 A.D. may have dropped in from Jupiter. Do 
you see the same room each time? What things in the room, 
stated visually, share the experience with another after the 
visitor returns to his home? Of course, you are the visitor, 
the stimuli, the source in your own imagination behind the 
closed lids and no two people could possibly make similar 
pictures. Not honestly. 
time change shape? 
Now let us open the eyes and find a source outside. Take 
the eyes on a trip. Go to a movie, and again in the interests 
of arriving at specific and useful material, set a definite 
exercise. Sit through the movie twice and the second time 
divorce yourself from plot, people, landscape. Watch 
only the cutting, the editing. Concentrate on the change 
from ‘‘close-up’’ to ‘“‘long shot" to “medium shot."’ Abstract 
the movement. The better the movie the more difficult it is 
What is the point? To ac- 
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the room again. Make another picture. 









































Does the room change? Does 
























































to complete this visual stunt. 
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centuate eye experience, to isolate the seeing process, to 
develop ‘‘look’’ awareness. The eyes become stale and 
need toning up at times. We all know pictures tend to dis- 
appear into the wall eventually, unless given a change of air, 
sa the eyes sometimes lose ‘‘sight’’ and need a change of 
scene. If you can, take your eyes up in a blimp or a plane 
above the city you live in; take a bus ride to an unfamiliar 
part of the town, get off at the end of the line and walk 
back; your eyes will perk up and start looking and seeing. 
Explore a bridge thoroughly, preferably a suspension one 
with all its openwork tensions and balances exposed to 
Go over it, under it, ride through it slowly, quickly, 
See it. 


Inner eye experience, outer eye experience—are both 


view. 
make friends with it. Digest the structure. 
unique source for the individual. How about other people's 
eye experience? Resource, so to speak, other artists’ eye 
experience assimilated and extruded as painting, sculpture 
or what you will. Sometimes even a hat or a birthday cake 
is a shared art experience and therefore an art resource. 
It goes without saying that museums, galleries, reproductions, 
books, are resources, but provide the eyes with a varied diet. 
After abstractions consider realism, after painting, sculpture, 
shapes in the round; after the black and white of prints, 
gorge on color. Or make up a meal of looking pleasure 
and collect in a corner of the art library, books that give you 
the West of Remington, the Italy of Giotto, the picture 
history of the form and growth of a leaf, how astronomers 
thought the earth was shaped before Columbus, early air- 
And _ just 


them, forget any science or history that you know. 


planes and Victorian valentines. “look” at 
Try to 
shut out literary associations. Picture books are wonderful 
enjoyment, and creation and recreation are perhaps as 
closely associated as source and resource. 

One more source, a change of medium or a return to an 
Materials 


If you have been working on 


old medium which can be called a resource. 
themselves can be a source. 
single continuous surfaces, that is flat sheets of material, try 
working in three dimensions. Since three-dimensional 
movies, people seem to think “three dimensions’ have some- 
thing to do with red and green glasses. This does not ade- 
quately explain the matter. Roughly, a three-dimensional 
object is one which cannot be described except by the use of 
three terms which happen to be called length, width and 
depth. 


stone, wood, lucite, papier-mache, and many more. 


Three-dimensional mediums include marble, clay, 
They 
can be solid or open. Open ones can be made of string 
rods, tubes, sticks; can be suspended and mobile, or sta- 
tionary and mounted. To see them it is necessary to go all 
the way around them. They cannot be perceived fully 
from the front. It is a good idea to make preliminary 
sketches in wire rather than on paper. Multiple surfaces 
present a challenge, and the problems and solutions in- 
herent in a challenge are themselves an art source. 

The work process itself is an art source. It is not possible 
to cope with, say, the inner orders of three-dimensional ob- 


jects without an increased interest in the world of external 








objects on the far side of the eyelids. Nature is perhaps the 
richest source and whether you take these objects home 
behind the lids to look at later, or actually sit on the beach 
and look at shells right then with camera eyes, matters very 
little. You can catch the shell in a split second and ponder 
its mystery there, or away, or years later. The Chambered 
Nautilus is a concentrate of such secret delight and wonder 
to anyone interested in shapes, that it has been a design 
source for centuries. 

Or think about an artichoke. How did it know to grow 
round and round, layer upon layer of leaves? Or just a 
Simple? First how is it that all oranges 
know enough to turn out orange colored? Who tells the 
seed what to do? A\lll oranges are round. Don't take this 
for granted—why aren't they square? Resee the world of 
visual phenomena. 


simple orange. 


It forms, it grows, then it happens to 
you, when your eyes capture a shape, you add to your store- 


house of visual experience. It is a never-ending source. 


Close the eyes. What is the first thing you ever saw? It is 
still there to look at again. What would you like most to 
see again? What seeing experience would you most like 
to recreate and share? How many different dimensions 
can you recreate it in? 


The seed 


grows, the bridge evolves. One test of the art object is its 


And now the actual business of “making.” 
persistence as an after-image. Few persist without organic 
An odd concept has become fashionable lately of 
art as a kind of obscure scrambled egg. 


shape. 
In some circles it is 
almost enough for a picture to contain no recognizable 
representational part for it to be hailed as art. It may be 
well to remember that Picasso, for example, is a great 
draughtsman, and drew before he abstracted. A work of 
art evolves with a discoverable, a findable inner order just 
as does a pine needle or an apple or as do the stars, orbit- 


Horsepower, a construction in metal, painted red, showing the dynamic qualities in the work of the author, Toni Hughes. 
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suspended in the sky. Let us say that you are churned up 
with stimuli, having given your eyes an outing, and you 
perceive from a vague discomfort inside that an image-idea 
is approaching your outer boundaries, about to make itself 
born in terms of ceramics, or painting, or mobiles, or what 
have you. Watch it objectively and save several stages 
of the process. Make the painting say, on a series of can- 
vases rather than all in one, or photograph it at various 
stages of its development, or make three chapters out of 
your sculpture story. In other words, slice the experience 
like a loaf of bread and you will see your own work of art 
as a process, not an accident. 
will not persist. 


Shape is meaningful, or it 
This objectivity about your own work 
process can be eye experience, and therefore, also a source 
for an art. 


To sum up eye experience is a prime source. 
experience of others is a prime resource. 


The eye 
Materials and 
work itself are also sources. The eye is a great teacher and 
recorder. The art of looking is irreplaceable. Anything, 
anything at all that the eye sees becomes an irrevocable 
part of the looker, so consider the diet of the eyes, feed them 
well. Provide change and challenge to the eye open, 
contrast and contemplation for the eye closed. Most of all, 
enjoy your eyes. 


Toni Hughes is well-known for her constructions made for the 
Children's Carnival at the Museum of Modern Art. Her book, 
How to Make Shapes in Space, is now under preparation and 
is scheduled for publication early in September by Duttons. 


Construction by Toni Hughes, illustrating a sympathetic use of many different materials, unified in one sensitive design. 
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Try metal if you like to work with hard, smooth materials. 


Try paper sculpture if you like light, clean, crisp paper. 


MOST ANYTHING MAKES A MASK 


MATTHEW BARANSKI 


Mask making is an exciting activity that has been taking 
place in practically all parts of the world for centuries. It 
is a time-tested activity that not only embraces many 
peoples and places, but also many different types of 
materials, tools and processes, as well as purposes. Almost 
any material that is at your finger tips, whether at home, 
school, or office, holds untold possibilities with which to 


Masks have served many purposes in many places, 
and the making of masks continues to be an exciting 
art activity for various age levels. There are ways to 
make masks suitable for almost any material on hand. 


create a mask. Many times the material itself may suggest 
some form or shape that may stimulate your imagination and 
gently lead you into a world of fantasy, where your imagina- 
tion, finger tips and the material become intimately ac- 
quainted and action takes place. 

Unusual masks can be made of metals such as copper, 
brass, or aluminum. Most metals come in thin sheets called 
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foil, and wondrous masks can be created with it. By using 
ordinary scissors and manipulating the foil between your 
finger tips, you will soon discover that you can very easily 
bend, twist, and crease it. Later, you will find that by using 
an orange stick you can produce interesting relief work. 
You will also discover that there is a great deal of beauty to 
the smooth, lustrous, hard, cool surface of metal. 

Make friends with paper, too, for with it you will find 
no end of delight creating masks that are clean, fresh and 
crisp looking as well as strong and light in weight. What 
an easy material to use to get quick results! If you like to 
think in terms of geometric shapes, this is a good material 
for you. 

If you like the clean, wholesome smell of wood, and 
appreciate its differing grain and texture, here is another 
exciting material. Often the pattern of the grain may be 
used effectively to enhance the appearance of the mask. If 
you can visualize your mask in the material, and remove the 
excess wood, your mask will become a reality. 

If you like to tinker with parts or build things in sections 
in an organized procedure, your new friend to help you 
create unusual masks is fiberboard. It is soft, light and 
porous and can easily be cut with a razor, knife, or coping 
saw and shaped in countless ways with sandpaper. These 
shapes may be placed together in many different ways— 
one on top of the other or from side to side, and glued 
when the pieces are properly arranged to give the desired 
effect. Many interesting masks have been created along 
vertical planes as well as horizontal planes. The material, 
being a soft, porous one, may be given several coats of 
shellac to attain a smooth, hard finish. Sand the mask 
lightly between coats to ensure a smooth finish. After the 
shellac is dry and the mask sanded, it may be painted any 
color with a good grade of oil colors. 

Nearly everyone has had something to do with colored 
construction paper. Colored construction paper comes in 
assorted sizes, weights, and colors. There are some with 
metallic and other textural finishes to them. You need only 
a pair of scissors, paste, transparent tape and perhaps a 
razor blade, to use this common material. Masks that can 
be comfortably worn may be made by starting off with an 
elliptical shape, about the size of one’s head. After the 
shape is drawn and cut, slots approximately one and one- 
half inch may be cut on the top, side and bottom of the 
elliptical shape. Then, the slots are pinched together, thus 
making a three-dimensional form out of a flat, elliptical 
shape. After the eyes and nose are cut out, eyelashes, eye- 
brows, mustaches, beards, sideburns and other appendages 
that make up a human or animal face can be added. No 
need to worry about painting, all you have to do is select 
the right kind of colored paper for the character you are 
creating. You can also create interesting textural effects 
with construction paper that cannot be duplicated with any 
other material. 

What is more common around the home than a news- 
paper? Not too many things, yet this material is one of the 
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Try wood if you can visualize results and have confidence. 


Try colored construction paper if color gives inspiration. 











Try fiberboard if you like to tinker and work step by step. 


Try papier-mache if you like to cook and to make mud pies. 





best and easiest to work with. If you are the kind of person 
that likes to cook and make mud pies, the material is tailor- 
made for you. Tear up a Sunday newspaper (just the white 


Next, fill a 


large pot halfway with water, drop all the paper squares 


sheets with black print) into two-inch squares. 


into it and boil it. With a large, wooden spoon, stir slowly 
and continuously until the paper squares are broken up and 
mashed. Then drain of the surplus water and add a cup 
of flour or wheat paste and mix until the mash has a smooth 
and even texture. When this mash of papier-maché has 
cooled, it is ready to be shaped. Place a few handfuls on a 
piece of wax paper and get to work. When working with 
papier-maché, work in large, simple patterns, using the 


thumbs of both hands. 


you are thoroughly acquainted with it. 


Work and rework the materia! until 
As you work, you 
will soon discover the wonderful possibilities of this material. 

The materials mentioned here are only a few of the possi- 
bilities. 
jade, beads, feathers, shells, plastics, cloth and animal skins. 


Other interesting materials include straw, clay, 


Matthew Baranski, who has been keenly interested in making 
masks for many years, has explored the activity with pupils 
of various ages and levels in his long teaching experience 
in the Buffalo, New York, public schools. At present he is 
art instructor at Lafayette High School. His new book, Mask 
Making—Creative Methods and Techniques ($5.50), has 
been released by The Davis Press, Inc., Worcester, Mass. 


Try a balloon if you want something large and light as air. 





JOHN FRENCH 


Mask making encourages originality in the activity 
itself, but aesthetic values are too often minimized. 
The alert teacher will find here an opportunity to 
develop sensitivity in color, pattern relationships. 


AESTHETIC VALUES OF MASKS 


A teacher who frantically searches the land for ‘‘new ideas” 
may be missing the real pay-dirt of art. Perhaps, to better 
purpose, he might reassay his familiar ore, reworking it 
constantly for a higher yield in aesthetic values. Let us 
examine a piece of this familiar ore—the mask. The teacher 
has discovered some of the values it holds for children. 
Here, he knows, children can relax without worries of objec- 
tive accuracy. Here they can freely express their concepts 
of a fierce, the weird, or the funny. Here they can explore 
a personal realm of drama and imagination. In reworking 
this familiar material, how can the teacher help children to 
bring out a higher yield? How to extract an increased 
awareness of color and pattern? How to release an even 
deeper sensitivity to design relationships? How to broaden 
concepts of decoration, function and application? Here 
are a few methods that have, for children in my classes, 
strengthened aesthetic responses. 

(A) In making masks, we have usually begun with the 
features and worked outward. How might we, for a change, 
work from the contour of the mask inward? ‘Could we fold 








over a piece of paper and cut a balanced shape? You 
might cut a shape that clearly suggests a skull, ears, and a 
chin. Or you might experiment with a shape that, opened 
out, would suggest a kind of mask you have never seen 
before. This one, with a jagged base, may suggest some- 
one with a beard. But look, if we invert the paper, the 
jagged area at the top might suggest a ragged crown or 
horns or bristling hair.” (B) “Does the outline of your 
paper have a special character? If you move your hands 
along the curving outline, does this character become more 
clear? After you have gotten the ‘feel’ of the outline, 
swing your hands across the paper with a continuing, 
rhythmic motion. Will these movements be quite different, 
depending on the curves or angles of your paper?"’ (C) 
“Has the movement of your hands across the paper given 
you any ideas about the placement of features? Do these 
movements suggest the special shapes that you might use 
of eyes or mouth or decoration?” (D) ‘We have let the 
contour of the mask suggest the development of the drawn 
features. Could you cut out features, so that both contour 
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and feature outlines would help you in your designing?” 
(E) “Now there are more complicated shapes to feel with 


your hands. Here are upward tapering points of the 
mouth. Do these suggest that there might be, somewhere 
else, other upward-moving points? Here are the bluntly 
rounded eye shapes. Does this suggest that somewhere else 
there might be other rounded shapes—in scallops or dots or 
scrolls? Can you sketch these patterns with your fingers 
before you draw them in?” (F) ‘How does the cut outline 
suggest the kind of patterns you might make? Your fingers, 
moving along the edge, might repeat again and again, 
almost like ripples. Ais these lines extend over the paper, 
they will meet and intersect other lines, creating unexpected 
areas.” (G) “If you fill in these unexpected areas with 
colors you may be surprised at the changes in your design. 
Perhaps something that was important, like the nose, be- 
comes less important. Perhaps the eye holes, that were 
small, seem big and staring.” (H) “Sometimes a cutout 
feature suggests contrasting patterns. Perhaps the eyes seem 
like the center of an explosion of lines. Perhaps the edge of 


the mouth suggests a base from which other forms can 
grow.” (I) “Many masks are designed to make you feel 
something. You may feel afraid or you may laugh. You 
may feel that the design is strong and bold, or soft and 
dainty. How might you make a mask that would seem to 
stare? Do the eyes in the mask have to be like the eyes in a 
real face? Can you make them as large or as small as you 
wish—to create the feeling you wish?” (J) “What might 
your mask make you feel if you made an enormous mouth? 
Would the big mouth be the same for a smiling clown or a 
hungry giant? Would the shape of the mouth seem ‘to 
belong to’ the mask whether it was large or small?” (K) 
“Could you enlarge any feature that you felt was impor- 
tant? Could you fit in an immense nose? Eyebrows? 
Ears?” (L) “Could we use the masks for room decorations? 
Do the masks themselves suggest diferent kinds of arrange- 
ments? Could we add paper streamers, like ribbons that 
tie on a mask? Would the color, or pattern, or end of this 
streamer differ with different masks? If the streamers bend 
and twist against the wall, might we pin up the masks to get 
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this same twisting effect? Could you pin up the masks so 
they are forced into a curving shape?” (M) ‘‘Perhaps the 
masks could be arranged in a border, making a sort of 
parade? Do some masks seem to suggest a stationary 
position while others seem to suggest motion and activity? 
Could we apply arms or legs that would bring out this quality 
in the mask?” (N) “Would the masks look well piled one 
above the other—like a totem pole? What can we learn 
about design as we put these masks next to one another? 
Why do some masks ‘go together’ better than others? Do 
the patterns at the top of one mask seem to ‘go’ with the 
patterns of the mask above it? Cover up the top of one 
mask and the bottom of the next, so you see only the area 
where they touch. Are new patterns created where the two 
masks touch? Do straight lines in one repeat the straight 
lines of the next? Do heavy, solid areas in one blend with 
the wide lines of the next mask?” (O) “How might the 


wings of the totem pole be made to ‘belong to’ the masks? 
Each mask seems to have its individual design quality. If 
you establish this design quality by moving your hands 
over the mask, can you create a similar pattern of move- 
ments that might suggest the pattern of the wings?’’ (P) 
“Sometimes children make masks in every grade in the 
school. Have you made them before? Do you always 
make them the same way? What have you found out 
about masks? That they don't have to be real? That 
they can make you ‘feel’ something? That the shape of the 
mask sort of tells you what to do? That masks can be used 
in many ways? That the designs of two masks can make 
new designs when they are put together? That the design 
of the mask just seems to grow as you work onit?” 


John French is assistant professor of decorative arts and 
supervisor of art education at the University of California. 


Masks and similar forms from New Guinea, in the collection of the Museum of International Folk Art, Santa Fe, New Mexico. 





STUART WEINER 
A) 


Subject matter for the art student has long been a bone of 
contention for some art teachers. By subject matter we mean 
that which the student will use for content and embody it 
in whatever manner he chooses to express himself: Perhaps 
it would not be too far amiss to say that subject matter 
is what and where you find it. Successful use of it depends 
upon its importance to the student. One way of making 
subject matter meaningful to students is to encourage the 
use of knowledge gained in areas; English, social studies, 
science, mathematics, foreign languages and other suitable 
wedges as points of departure in painting, ceramics, sculp- 
ture, and other art media. For example, let's consider one 
student who painted a mural for social studies class, and 
wanted to depict the ‘House of Burgesses." His interpreta- 
tion of this institution, gained from a study of the history 
text, was presented as a long log building. To dramatize 
his production he had drawn a wagon pulling a horse before 
this ‘House of Burgesses.” When the art teacher suggested 
that he look further for the meaning of the term, he found 
that instead of a building it was a body of men. He changed 
his mural to conform with his ultimate understanding of the 
term. 

Art may form a vigorously healthy partnership with 
other subject areas; yet we decry its assignment to the minor 
role of appendage to the subject area. An example of 
what we believe to be a vigorous partnership was developed 
in an English class. A student was having difficulty in 
expressing verbally his reaction to stories read in class. 
The teacher knew of his interest in art and suggested that 
he might give a pictorial expression. The boy did a paint- 
ing, showing a main character, an elderly Chinese woman in 





The student made this painting, then wrote a theme about it. 


The question is not whether art serves other subjects, 


but whether all subjects serve the student | nowl- 


edge gained in other school areas becomes meaning 


ful when used for creative work in art mediums. 


EUGENE AND THOMASENA GRIGSBY 


PARTNERS 
WITH ART 


a setting that had impressed him most. After completing 
the painting, he was able to write a theme telling why and 
how he had painted the figure as he did. The English 
teacher assessed this as one of his best themes, and the art 
teacher thought likewise of the painting. 

Biology and art make excellent partners. The study of 
plant and animal life, microscopic and macroscopic, provide 
the visual-minded child with endless subject matter possi- 
bilities. It offers exciting color combinations of odd and 
familiar forms, intricate designs, and numerous patterns, 
that may occupy attention for extended periods. Girls 
often enjoy transposing designs and color patterns into 
stencils for skirts, while boys may do the same for shirts. 
Many stimulated expressions find their way back to the 
biology room for the instruction and inspiration of other 
students. One boy we know had an aversion to catching 
After several discussions with the biology teacher, 
it was suggested that he make insects from paper. He pro- 
duced a series of insects, cut and sculptured from drawing 
paper, and painted to conform with those under investigation. 
In order to get the correct forms, colors, and markings, this 
boy had to do a type of research not required of other 
students. He had, not only to recognize and classify the 
insects, but to reproduce them accurately; as to size, shape, 
color and pattern. 


insects. 


Another boy, without previous art 
experience, came in search of someone to draw an outline 
of the human figure for him. He wanted a life-sized figure 
that he could mount and with the use of glass tubing and 
colored liquids, he hoped to superimpose upon the figure 
the human circulatory system, showing the passage of blood 
from the heart and back again. Finding all art students 
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busy, and the teacher “too involved"’ to do it for him, the 
boy, in exasperation finally decided to try it himself. He 
and the teacher worked out plans for a silhouetted figure 
with correct body proportions. The two decided that a 
clothesline rope would be suitable for the venous and arterial 
systems and that masonite would be less expensive as a 
mounting board. Many attempts were made by this boy 
before he developed a human figure acceptable to both 
biology and art teachers. When this part of the project was 
achieved, the boy began to apply the rope to represent the 
main blood vessels. During the process, he conceived the 
idea of shredding the rope to represent the smaller vessels. 
Such a creative use of the material was permissible with 
rope, but would have been forbidden by the use of glass 
tubing. Upon completion of this project, the boy was justly 
proud of his biological knowledge, and his creative use of it. 


This student studied about the Stonehenge, then painted it. 


Painting a grasshopper for biology required some research. 


Later, he confidently returned to do another project involv- 
ing the nervous system. 

Other indications of correlation of subject matter are 
those involving experiences of a girl and a boy. The girl 
had read about Stonehenge in a World History class. She 
wanted to do a water color of this ancient English structure. 
She produced a picture as it might have looked to her had 
she been among the rocks. Hers was a production of indi- 
vidual imagination. The boy developed an interest in a 
Latin class that led him to paint a mural depicting life in 
Rome two thousand years ago. 

More and more, modern education shies away from 
segmenting work into separate subject matter areas. Learn- 
ing is being approached from a point of view of synthesis. 
The wholeness of the individual and his relation to the 
society and culture in which he lives is being emphasized. 
Art has a major role to play in this synthesis, this putting 
together of the whole. The subject matter of the art student 
cannot always rest upon matters unrelated to the total school 
society. On the other hand, the relation of art to other 
subject areas cannot supplant the understanding of basic 
principles, and art cannot depend upon other areas to supply 
all subject matter. One extreme is as bad as the other. The 
art teacher must employ his creative ability by helping 
students to understand what they are doing and how they 
might proceed in producing a desired effect whether the 
subject matter is a still life or a mural for the Physics room. 


Eugene Grigsby teaches art at Phoenix Union High School in 
Phoenix, Arizona. Mrs. Grigsby helped with the manuscript. 


Discussing a project involving English, art, and journalism. 
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Each grade contributed its part to the meeting on the moon. 


Faced with the problem of preparing a school art 
exhibit involving the participation of all twelve 
grades, and encouraging creative work at all age 
levels. the Blasdell schools took a visit to the moon. 


EVELYN E. SHAFFER 


IMAGINATION 
Al THE FAIR 


He walked, a giant amongst the little creatures, this almost 





Friendly and happy as the little ones 
appeared they were here, on the surface of the moon, for a 
serious meeting. 


six-foot earthling. 


Interplanetary Peace was their objective. 
Laws to obtain it had to be made and enforced for, as was 
ever true, not all men coveted peace. 

This was the theme for a school exhibit to be displayed 
at a county fair. It was 
“It can't be 


done,” they had said. ‘You can't represent over three 


Yes, and it was more than that. 
also an art teacher's answer to a challenge. 


hundred children ranging from second grade to senior high 
school in one exhibit.” 

Wheels had been set in motion to answer that challenge 
a full ten weeks before completion of the exhibit. After 
the theme had been chosen, grade and high school teachers, 
alike, cooperated and found where it best correlated with 
their classwork. We found the theme flexible and practical, 
a happy combination of scientific fact and imagination. 
The final visual result was a display dependent .upon the 
culmination of ideas from the children. Through it, the 
high school students became aware of the graders, and the 
graders felt closer to the high school students. A “oneness” 
of purpose united them. This result, the author felt, was far 
more important than any other. 


First, the display will be discussed as it was seen by 
They beheld an earthling equipped for 
space travel in a suit of blue and silver. He was the result 
of the study of the anatomy of the head and body, the 
study of scientifically planned space suits, and the use of 
papier-mache by a high school class. 


the fair visitors. 

















The background was executed by another high school 
class. It really consisted of two parts, the moon surface and 
the ‘Moon City.”” To get an idea as to how the moon 
surface was to appear, the fifth grade worked out miniature 
stage-sets, and the fourth grade and sixth grade worked out 
pictures as they imagined it would appear. A\lll of these 
activities were preceded by a study of scientific data. The 
high school class then studied this material and decided 
which was the most artistic and accurate. After this, they 
made pictures of their own. Democratic voting selected the 
final painting, the one they wished to reproduce on their 
ten-by-six-foot mural. 

With the ‘Moon City” we more truly entered the realm of 
imagination. Scientific and architectural facts had to be 
considered, but who had ever seen such a city? Here again, 
the high school and sixth grade worked together. Both 
drew up plans to be considered. The sixth grade also de- 
veloped three-dimensional sketches of building that might 
be. The high school class carried the idea to completion. 

We left all familiar territory and beings behind as in 
a joint meeting of the high school sculpture class and a 
fourth grade, we heard that which scientists know of life 
on other space lands. Here was something that excited all 
imaginations. Space creatures were drawn, painted, made 
of pipe cleaners, and finally executed in papier-mache. 

So much for the scene as it appeared. An important 
part of the exhibit was the notebook, placed where all who 
passed could look at it. This contained a summary of the 
work of the entire project. 

Supplementary activities had been keeping pace with 
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the ones that actually led to the visual display. One fifth 
grade had gone adventuring by itself. They had excitedly 
planned a booklet which, when finished, contained a group 
story figment of their combined imaginations. Each indi- 
vidual lettered, illustrated, and made a cover for ‘Tubidor’s 
Adventures.” Tubidor was a purple creature from Mars. 
The high school English teacher borrowed the story. After 
combined Art and English classes had been presented with 
sufficient scientific background, she read ‘Tubidor’s Adven- 
tures" to them as an added incentive. High school stories 
were composed by nearly all the students in the senior high 
school. The most outstanding stories were given to the typing 
department where mimeograph stencils were made. A stencil 
was also made of a spaceman cover which was created by an 
art student. These were run off, made into booklets, and 
distributed, much to the students’ delight. 

The fourth grade bulletin board, “Our Solar System"’ was 
set up for study during this time. They made space helmets 
and thought themselves as daring space adventurers. Their 
“Space Dictionary’’ was also an attractive educational tool. 

From the fifth grade came an enthusiastic youngster with 
an entire scene about space, done at home. Consideration 
of component parts of our study, led to the composition of 
symbolic abstracts on the subject, in this grade. Abstracts 
were also painted in the sixth grade and high school. 

“Goofus,"’ an attractive two-legged space creature, 
accompanied the art teacher on her final rounds. With him 
to inspire us we lettered and decorated invitations for all 
students to take home. Of course, they invited the parents 
to attend an exhibit “out of this world.” 


Evelyn E. Shaffer is art instructor, Blasdell High School, 
Blasdell, New York, and active in art education activities. 


There was some creative activity of interest for every age. 


The earthling was made of papier-mache by high school students. The creatures who inhabit the moon called for imagination. 





JUSTINE HOPPER 


When the older child becomes critical of his composi- 
tion and wants to make his figures take their place 
in space he may look to the teacher for help. Here 
is how one teacher helps upper grade children. 


Composition in the upper grades 


Children in the primary grades frequently compose pictures 
where the main objects are placed along a base line which 
usually represents the ground or floor; older children in the 
fifth, sixth, or seventh grades often have ideas to express 
which involve a more complex planning of forms. If the 
subject the older child wishes to depict calls for many figures, 
such as basketball, baseball, or playground scenes, parades, 
shoppers, etc., the finished illustrations many times prove 
disappointing to the child primarily because of poor composi- 
tion. More often than not such scenes turn out to be a mere 
spotting of isolated forms against a flat background, without 
any vital relationship between forms or figures. Since the 
older child becomes increasingly critical of his work he is 
no longer satisfied with such an elementary composition but 
does not quite know how to help himself, so that he may 
freely express his feelings and reactions in a more dynamic 
form of composition. 


In one sixth grade this problem was discussed, the weak- 


nesses in former pictures recognized, and ideas for improve- 
ments brought out. One boy suggested that objects closest 
to us in the range of vision appear larger, and we might 
have large people in front of a picture and smaller ones 
toward the top of the page to represent distance. Another 
girl answered that you could do this and still not have a 
strong well-knit composition, if large spaces were left be- 
tween the figures. After more discussion it was decided that 
to develop an interesting grouping of figures, both large and 
small ones would be needed, but, that there would have to 
be an overlapping of forms, with the result that some figures 
would be partially hidden by others. 

To test their ideas, the class used large manila paper 
and decided on water color because of its quick action in 
building color masses. Since this was strictly an experiment, 
the class did not start out with any preconceived ideas of 
subject material for the paintings; instead, they started by 
making several orange spots of various sizes on the paper, 


Water-color painting of a group of figures by a pupil in Miss Bodenhamer’s sixth grade at the Longfellow School, Kansas City. 
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some close and touching, others farther apart. These spots 
represented placements of heads, and were to be used as 
leads in developing the figures. Children began with the 
largest spots, and turned them into heads, with a few quick 
strokes of color for features, hair or hat, and then blocked 
the rest of the figure in with large masses of color. The spots 
nearest the first were taken next and worked into figures, and 
so on until all had been turned into people. Many of the 
figures were partially hidden by the ones in front, while some 
were hardly seen at all, and the total effect was a lively 
crowd with depth and space in the composition. 

While working many children thought of a specific subject 
idea and made their figures in actions to conform to the 
idea. One child had a page covered with skating figures. 
Another, children on the playground. 
crowds. 


Another, street 


The class compared them with previous drawings 
where figures were used and felt that these latest were more 
interesting because the grouped people looked more alive. 


The sixth graders started out without any preconceived idea, 
placing large and small round spots of orange to represent 
the heads at various places on the paper. Starting with the 
largest spots, they completed the figures for those nearest 
the viewer, and then painted the smaller figures in order. 
The smaller figures, at a distance, were naturally partly or 
almost completely hidden by those in front. As they worked, 
children thought of what their figures were doing and many 
made them conform to some specific idea, like the children 
skating, below. Resulting compositions had depth and space. 


Justine Hopper is special art teacher in the public schools 
of Kansas City, Missouri. Rosemary Beymer is art director. 















NEOME L. TE PASKE 


Many of the children in our new school had never seen a 
modern painting, and others could not make sense of the 
jumble of color which was termed modern art. Fortunately, 
the principal had a Picasso print in her office which has 
greatly attracted the interest of the children. Many times 
when she thought she had the undivided attention of the 
child to whom she was speaking, he would interrupt her to 
ask what it was, or to tell her he liked it. Thinking of the 
Picasso print, | decided to use it as a springboard for dis- 
cussion of modern art. The children came into the room 
eager to begin something new. We sat down, relaxed and 
in a descriptive word picture, | had them standing beside a 
contemporary artist who was admiring an abstract painting 
done by a fellow artist. Then | asked questions something 





tions about modern art. 









A Picasso print in the principal’s office raised ques- 


After discussing the work 


of contemporary artists, the teacher enlisted the 
aid of music to suggest ideas for the children. 


MIXING MUSIC AND MODERN ART 


Children proudly show their work, originally inspired by a recording of music. In the examples shown, wax was rubbed on 
the paintings, which were then covered with a mixture of soap lather and India ink, and scraped to reveal the painting. 


like this—Do you think it is interesting? What is there 
about it you like? Does it make you feel something? If 
you ask your artist friend why it was a good painting, what 
would he tell you? The class was alert and alive with 
answers which were summarized as: 1. Interesting color 
combinations. 2. Repeated use of color. 3. Variations in 
size and shape of the colors. 4. The movement of the 
composition as a whole, moving into a simple, central idea. 
“A composer 
cannot show a galloping horse except by the musical sounds 


of beating hoofs. 


Then | mentioned music for the first time. 


From these sounds, the listener imagines 
a horse, maybe a red-brown mare with flowing mane, maybe 


a slick black stallion with a man astride, or perhaps a gentle 
brown and white spotted pony. 


Until recently, in the field 
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Soap lather mixed with India ink covered paintings, below. 
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of art, a painting of a horse was a horse, and left no place 
for imagination on the part of the person who was looking at 
it. Today modern painters do not always show a horse in 
every detail, strong and like the one you remember from your 

uncle's farm. They give only the suggestion of a horse and 

leave the rest to your imagination. Each of you are able to 

see the horse as you want to. Do you see how far art has 

been behind music all these years? Now| have a recording 

of music | would like you to listen to and try to see a picture 

in it.”’ The phonograph played Gershwin's ‘An American 

in Paris."’ The children were not told the name of the music 

they were listening to at any time during the activity. After 

listening to the music we discussed a relationship between 

the musical sounds and mood, color, movement, shapes, and 

ideas. The needle was set back again for relistening. Then 

the children were given large pieces of paper, crayons, or 

chalk, since they are mediums which move quickly. At 

first the children used only a few colors and were encouraged 

to fill the paper and keep the drawing moving in the moods 
of the music. With the first few lines a shape or idea began 

to present itself, and from there the child went on to build 
expressions to music. In some cases where a pictorial idea 
did not present itself, either on the paper or through the 
music, the child concentrated on shapes and lines, repetition 
of color, placement of color, movement of the composition 
as a whole, and came up with a pleasing final effect with- 
out anything “real” showing. 

Later we listened to the spring concert and used many 
mediums. We used buttermilk and wet chalk. We used 
chalk and crayon, with a clear lacquer coating to glaze and 
protect the finished product. We used crayon with alabastine 
paint to give a light water-color finish. We used crayon with 
black tempera show-card paint to give a rich velvety finish. 
Over some of these we brushed beaten egg white to give 
intensity to some of the colors. We used tempera paint 
alone, and in a combination new to many people. Here 
are the stages in which it was prepared: Over the tempera 
painting a coating of wax (filty per cent beeswax, fifty per 
cent candle wax) was rubbed to give the board texture. Then 
we prepared thick frothy soap lather (Ivory bar soap) ina 
dish, and added black India ink. This heavy opaque 
mixture was then brushed over the entire painting and 
allowed to dry. The final step involved scraping through the 
soap and ink and through the wax to bring out patterns. 
Some parts of the picture were left unscratched. Tagboard, 
shirt back boards, tablet backs, or other heavier drawing 
papers are necessary in this sort of drawing because of the 
many layers and scraping. A razor blade, pin, and finger- 
nail can be used in the scraping. The children enjoyed 
painting to music in a way they felt. No one had to make 
excuses for what he did, and the children became astute 
judges of each other's work, and they continued to ask for 
more ‘‘modern art.”” , 








Neome L. Te Paske is instructor of arts and crafts at the re- 
cently completed Potter Community School, Flint, Michigan. 
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HERES HOW 


Brief descriptions of successful art activities, emphasizing processes and 
techniques. Readers are invited to send short items for these pages. 






The three basic parts of a mobile are (1) shapes, (2) the arms 
from which the shapes are suspended, and (3) the connecting 
devices. Free-form shapes are usually less limiting to work 
with than either geometric or realistic forms. The shapes 
may be made of such material as cardboard, plywood, 
paper, glass, wire, plastic, or sheet metal. The arms are 
usually made from fourteen or sixteen gauge wire, but small 
dowel rods, soda straws, or strips of cardboard may be used. 
Within any one mobile, the arms may vary in thickness, 
length, and kind of material used. Begin to assemble the 
mobile by attaching a shape to each end of the lowest arm 
in the construction. From this point, work upwards. The 
shapes may hang from the arm by a string, be attached 
directly to the arm, or be connected to the arm by a wire 
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There are many ways fo connect shapes to arms on a mobile. ring. Find the point of balance on the arm by tying a string 
to its approximate center. Move the string to the right or 
left until the arm balances. In assembling the arms of a 
mobile, the usual way is to make a loop in the end of the 
MA K| N G M 0) * | LES upper arm and at the balance point in the lower arm. These 
loops may fit into each other or be tied together. Before 


the arm is permanently connected, a test should be made to 
ELIZABETH K. WALTON see that it moves freely without hitting any part of the mobile. 


Elizabeth K. Walton is specialist in art education for the 
public schools of Baltimore. Dr. Leon Winslow is director. 
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In making mobiles the child has an opportunity to experiment with materials and he learns much about balance and design. 
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DRAWINGS BY ELIZABETH K. WALTON 
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ANNA DUNSER 


HALF-CIRCLE DRAWING 


If you are studying about Mexico, or if you just want some 
diversion and some fun, try the drawings in the Mexican way. 
If you can get some paintings by Mexican artists, show the 
children how many forms and figures are built on the half 
circle. And in photographs of Mexican people they will 
see the reason for this. Their big sombreros, the round faces, 
the stout bodies, even the shape of their little burros will sug- 
gest curved lines, forming parts of circles. When the children 
have observed the pictures have them try filling a sheet of 
paper, twelve by eighteen, with half circles, in many posi- 
tions, perhaps crossing and recrossing each other. The 
children will do it more freely if they try it out on the black- 
board first. After they have the curved lines on their paper 
they study the page from all angles, to see if they can dis- 
cover Mexican pictures. Perhaps first a hat brim is seen; it is 
completed with a top, then naturally under it is a round face 
with round black eyes. The children will see more and more 
possibilities as they go along. This gives the children a new 
approach to drawing and appreciation of Mexican art. 


Anna Dunser, art director for Maplewood-Richmond Heights 
Schools, Maplewood, Missouri, writes often for School Arts. 





USING CRAYON 
WITH TEMPERA 


ANNA DUNSER 


The children are given drawing paper and asked to fold it 
in the middle, the tall way. They then untold the paper and 
drop several blobs of tempera paint on the paper. The 
children choose the colors they use. 
folded again. 


The paper is then 
It may be simply pressed together, or the 
pupil may rub outward from the fold toward the edge of the 
paper. When the paper is again opened, there will be a 
symmetrical design and colors will have mixed in places to 
make new colors. Here children learn much about mixing 
The design is then finished with crayons. 
the children must decide on colors. The same colors found 
in the paint? Colors that will look good with those already 
present? The pupils will experiment with colors and also 
with shapes. The shapes made by the paint may suggest 
pictures which can be developed with crayon. The designs can 
be used as book or box covers or be mounted and framed. 


colors. Again 














PRINTING WITH 
MOVABLE FACES 


ARNE W. RANDALL 


Are W. Randall is chairman of the applied arts department, 
Texas Technological College, Lubbock, Texas. He is former 
specialist in fine arts for the U.S. Office of Education. 
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Children enjoy experimenting with variations of known 
processes and techniques. Let them try this new way of 
printing. In many respects “movable face” printing is an 
improvement over block printing. Younger children can cut 
shapes out of an inner tube with scissors and adhere them to 
a piece of board or plywood. Let the children ink the 
mounted design and print the same way you would with a 
linoleum block. Water-soluble paints like tempera, finger 
paint, and silk screen paint may be washed with soap and 
water. Solvents are required for textile paint, oil paint, and 
varnish mixed with dry tempera. Regular block-printing inks, 
available with oil or water base, may also be used. 
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BLOCK BEFORE PRINTING 


PLACE BLOCK 
FACE DOWN ON 
PAPER AND 
STEP FIRMLY 
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ADD More AS NEEDED 
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Mosaics are perhaps one of the oldest forms of art in the 










world. Colorful stones, bits of glass, shells were used by most 
primitive peoples. Virtually any material can be used to 
make a mosaic. Some of our modern painters, like Seraut, 
have used a similar technique in painting. They use numer- 
ous dots of color that blend themselves together to form a 
painting. By looking closely at a colored picture in a maga- 
zine one can see how small dots of color are blended to- 
gether to produce a colorful reproduction. Cut or tear large 
and small paper forms, paste them together to form either a 





design or mosaic. From your waste material box select 
colored plastic, metallic paper, or seeds, pods and shells 
from fields and the seashore to whet the imagination of every 
student. 






Arne W. Randall is chairman of the applied arts department, 
Texas Technological College, Lubbock, and advisory editor. 








Simple mosaics made from seeds, grain, and other materials. 








MAKING MOSAICS 


FOR THE GRADES 


ARNE W. RANDALL 
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We have Ruskin’s word for it that ‘the pencil is indeed a 
precious instrument after you are master of the pen and 
brush, for the pencil cunningly used, is both, and will draw a 
line with the precision of one, and the gradation of the 
other."” Natural forms, such as we see all around us, have 


ever had a fascination for my pencil; and since they are 


easy to obtain, especially if one resides in the country, such 
subjects come under the head of still-life and are most 
suitable ones to begin with. 

Pencil is a medium and has a technique that must be 
mastered before one arrives at a happy expression. Since 
the materials for pencil drawing are few in number and in- 
expensive when compared with oils or water colors, it pays 
to get the best that may be obtained, especially for serious 
work. Four grades of leads are most useful, but the beginner 
may get along with 3, 3H, HB, and 4B (or Eagle Draught- 
ing). The last named is fine for dark accents and shadows, 
and the first for light washes of tint. The pencil may be 
sharpened with a knife or pocket sharpener. | prefer the 


PENCIL SKETCHING 
FOR HIGH SCHOOLS 


WILLIAM S. RICE 


latter because it is a timesaver and keeps the hands cleaner 
than when a knife is used. After the point has been sharp- 
ened, it is rubbed obliquely on a pad of fine sandpaper so 
that when shaped to a flat point it may be used in making 
very broad, flat strokes. A final rub on a piece of ordinary 
paper will remove any grit that may have collected on it. 
A pad of drawing paper or a sheet of “kid finish’’ Bristol 


PENCIL ORAWINGS BY THE AUTHOR 
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board is pleasant to work upon. Thumbtack it to a drawing 
board with a blotter or several sheets of newspaper under 
the paper. This will act as a pad and make it resilient to the 
pencil stroke; for it is the firm, even painted-like stroke that 
we desire to obtain in our rendering. 

Pencil drawings that you wish to preserve may be sprayed 
with fixative, so that you will have to add to your outfit a 
bottle of this liquid (a mixture of wood alcohol and white 
shellac) and an atomizer. Pencil drawings are a little more 
difficult to fix than charcoal drawings; finding it necessary 
to give them two or more sprayings; allowing each one to 
dry before attempting the next one. Be careful not to wet 
the paper too much, but spray lightly holding the sprayer 
at some distance from the drawing. A flap of tissue paper 
fastened to the drawing prevents it from smudging when 
handled. | am assuming that the student works indoors in a 
well-lighted room—the light coming in from one source, pref- 
erably from the left. An ideal way to work is at night 
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by lamplight. Lights and shades are more decided than 
when one works in a diffused light. A convenient model 
stand is made by using an ordinary wooden frame (like a 
stretcher for oil painting covered with a piece of white muslin). 
Sprays of natural objects may be conveniently pinned to 
this; and it may be moved about the room without disturbing 
the model. 

The pencil is not a mecium for working on a large scale; 
hence reasonably small sketches are apt to give more satis- 
faction than larger ones. With practice, however, one may 
increase the size of the sketches; but it is always well to 
remember that the pencil should not be strained to cover 
large areas of tints, and attempt to do what charcoal or 
wash could do infinitely better. The pencil artist will also 
find working on a large scale drawing extremely laborious. 
Twelve by fifteen or nine by twelve are good average sizes; 
but it is even better to work in smaller sizes in some cases. 
There are any number of ways to work but my usual method 
of commencing a study is to work with the medium pencil 
first (after having outlined the sketch with the hard pencil) 
and then add the darkest accents, and lastly touch in the 
lighter tones with the very hard pencil. A soft-rubber 
eraser is necessary to clean up your sketch before using the 
fixative. The brilliant sparkle which is so attractive to all 
lovers of pencil technique, is dependent upon a fine choice 
of light and dark values. Pencil strokes should be definite, 
crisp and direct. Strokes made with a crisp, jerky motion 
of the hand, have a snappiness that is not found in work done 
more slowly and deliberately. This skill, of course, comes 
by practice and is largely a matter of assurance. Let every 
stroke count and when you can express yourself in one broad 
stroke, do it. Better so than to make four or five dinky little 
dots do the duty for that one. 

Do not worry if some of your strokes meet, or do not 
meet. The little snappy accidental breaks in the lines add 
to the crispness of the rendering and should not be worked 
over. If you make a mistake, it is better to erase it clean 
and begin over, than to patch it up by working over the 
error. Variety of textures may be obtained by using differ- 
ent papers. Coquille has a fascinating surface to work 
upon, so also has Cameo. For reproductive work the Co- 
quille is frequently used—a crayon or Blaisdell pencil is 
used for the drawing. Fruit branches, magnolias, spring 
buds of trees, nut branches, acorns, mushrooms are all fas- 
cinating subjects for studies in pencil technique. Each 
season of the year is not without its offerings of natural 
objects for this fascinating work with the pencil. 


William S. Rice, artist and writer, lives at 2083 Rosedale 
Avenue, Oakland, California. He writes widely, on subjects 
of special interest to him, for various art magazines. In 
future issues of School Arts we will include articles by 
various artists describing techniques which they have found 
successful. These will represent the individual artist's 
point of view, based on his own experience. Never the only 
way of working, they are intended for the advanced student. 








In this second of a series of special articles on Clay 
in the Classroom, the author discusses how to care 
for clay and how to work with it. Future articles 
will be devoted to special problems and techniques. 


WORKING WITH CLAY 


GEORGE BARFORD 


Wedging Wedging is a potter's term which means to 
thoroughly mix the moist clay and at the same time to drive 
out any air bubbles in the clay being readied for use. 
Pottery clay should always be wedged before using, whether 
or not the resulting clay object is to be fired. The simplest 
way to wedge clay is to use a wedging board as illustrated. 
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WEDGING 
BOARD 


DRAWINGS BY GEORGE BARFORD 
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2" THICK BOARD, 12” or 16" x 24", COVERED WITH CANVAS 


This may be.a piece of wood covered with canvas, a sturdy 
table top covered with canvas, or a two-inch thick plaster 
slab. A taut wire attached to or near the wedging board 
will assist in cutting the clay. The wire can be kept taut 
with a turnbuckle, purchased from a hardware store. To 
wedge clay for use, the lump or ball of clay is cut in half 
by passing it against the taut wire. One-half of the clay 
is thrown down hard against the first half. This process 
should be repeated twelve or fifteen times. The freshly 
cut surface of the clay should be inspected frequently during 
wedging to see that no air bubbles or pockets remain in 
the clay. 

Wedging is important for two reasons: first, air must be 
driven out of the clay to prevent blowing in the kiln; this is 


necessary if the clay object is to be fired. Second, wedging 
will “homogenize” the clay, blending any softer or harder 
pieces into one consistency. This makes the clay much 
better to work with. It is best if the children do the wedging 
of the clay themselves. One of the very nicest things about 
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TABLE COVERED WITH CANVAS: 
TWO WIRES, ROOM FOR TWO 




















working with clay, from the children’s standpoint, is the 
manipulative experience afforded in working with this 
sympathetic material. The wedging board or table can 
be placed in a corner of the classroom and the wedging can 
be done when time is available. If the wedged clay is not 
to be used immediately, it can be wrapped in thin sheet 
plastic or in a plastic sandwich bag, where it will be moist 
and usable for a long time. In cases where it is impossible 
or impractical for the children to wedge the clay, where the 
children are very young, for example, it can be wedged in 
advance in quantity by the teacher or an older student. 


Stages of Clay Normally, clay exists in seven different 
stages or states: dry (flour or lumps), liquid, moist, leather- 
hard, bone-dry, biscuit, and glazed. In the dry stage it may 
be clay flour from the factory or lumps of dry scrap clay. 
Clay in both of these states can be converted to usable moist 
clay by adding water, allowing a soaking period, pouring 
of the excess water, stirring, air drying to stiffen, followed 
by thorough wedging. Liquid clay, or slip, may be made 
by adding a considerable amount of water to clay flour or 
lumps, allowing to soak, followed by vigorous stirring. 
After stirring, the slip is allowed to stand overnight, when 
the clear water on top of the slip is poured or siphoned off 
and the slip stirred again and strained through a sixty-mesh 
sieve. A kitchen strainer may also be used, although the 
screen is rather coarse. Slip is useful as a general clay 
adhesive, as a ceramic painting medium when stained with 
ceramic colors, and for casting clay objects in plaster 
moulds. 

Moist clay is the familiar state of clay in which it is soft 
enough to be easily modeled or worked, yet stiff enough to 
retain its shape while being modeled. After exposure to the 
air for a few hours, a moist clay object reaches the leather- 
hard state. Att this stage the clay is no longer plastic or 
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pliable, but it still has the dark look of moist clay. In the 
leather-hard state clay may be further shaped by scraping, 
digging, scooping, and turning. The leather-hard condition 
of clay is an important and necessary one for several proc- 
esses. The American Indian potters put a high gloss on 
their pots by rubbing the !eather-hard clay with smooth 
pebbles. The high gloss often diminishes considerably in 
firing, however. Leather-hardness is the best stage in which 
to hollow out ceramic sculpture, or to make bowls by the 
scoop methods, or to turn foot rims on thrown ware. 

From the leather-hard stage clay passes gradually to the 
bone-dry stage. In this state clay is known as “‘green’’ ware. 
Usually a color change occurs in drying, and bone-dry 
clay is much lighter in color (and weight) than moist or 
leather-hard clay. When green ware is thoroughly dry, 
it is stacked in the kiln and biscuit fired. This is a firing pre- 
liminary to the final glaze firing, and is the practice of most 
potters. Biscuit firing changes the clay from a fragile, 
soluble, and temporary material to a hard, durable, perma- 
nent material. In the biscuit (sometimes called bisque) 
state, clay may be handled for glazing with little fear of 
breakage or of dissolving any decorating that may have 
been applied to it. A prime advantage of biscuit firing 
clay before the glaze firing is that any danger of a piece 
blowing and ruining a kiln full of finished pottery is almost 
completely eliminated. 

Ceramic sculpture is often left in the biscuit fired state, 
whether fine porcelain bisque or rough red terra cotta clay. 
In industry, bricks, drain tiles, tile blocks and chimney flues 
are examples of biscuit fired clay. After biscuit firing, clay 
objects are usually glazed by one of several methods, and 
refired at glazing temperatures. This constitutes the final 
stage of clay, although one can add overglaze colors, 
lustres, etc., and go on firing it again and again. Perhaps 
the cynic might say that the last stage of clay is when it lies 
in shards on the refuse heap, having been handed to some- 
one with butter on his fingers. 


Work Surfaces For ordinary shaping of clay, the most 
commonly used work surface is a plaster bat, a disk or 
square of plaster about three-quarters of an inch thick. 
Plaster bats are easily made by mixing plaster in the pro- 
portion of one quart of water to two pounds, twelve ounces 
of plaster and pouring into a shallow container. Buy the 
plaster from your local lumber company; ask for moulding 
plaster. In hundred-pound bajs it costs about two and one- 
half cents a pound, slightly more if bought in smaller 
quantities. One quart of water plus two pounds, twelve 
ounces of plaster mixed will cast into a disk one-inch thick 
and ten inches in diameter. To cast plaster bats, measure 
the water into a dishpan or other pan, weigh out the plaster 
and shake slowly into the water; allow to slake or absorb 
for five minutes, stir thoroughly by hand, squeezing out any 
lumps. Then pour into the bottom of other pans or into pie 
pans. Paper pie plates would be fine for casting plaster 
bats. The advantage of working on plaster bats lies in the 
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fact that the piece can be left on the bat when placed in 
the damp box between work periods or when ready for 
The reverse side of oilcloth (not the shiny side) 
makes a fine surface on which to roll out clay for pieces by 
the slab method, flop-over method, tiles, ceramic jewelry. 
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WIRE WITH WOODEN HANDLES, FOR CUTTING 


Cleaning Work Surfaces Wedging boards, plaster bats, 
and oilcloth used as work surfaces in pottery making should 
be cleaned with water and a wet sponge, either natural or 
cellulose. The above should not be scraped with any sort 
of tool, as this will wear them out much faster than sponging 
with water, and is actually not as fast or efficient as sponging. 


Finishing Clay Projects The usual practice in working 
with clay is to finish the clay piece as far as possible while 
the clay is still in a moist and plastic condition. There are 
often some finishing touches needed, however, that are 
difficult to effect while the clay is still moist. This final 
finishing, called “‘fettling,’’ is usually done when the clay 
piece is in a leather-hard or bone-dry state. A sponge and 
paring knife make good fettling tools; the edge of the paring 
knife used in a scraping motion and held at right angles to 
the clay surface or rim, followed by rubbing with the damp 
sponge. Clay should not be over finished to a wooden or 
metallic surface or shape. When made correctly, very little 
fettling or finishing need be done. 


Drying Clay Objects = |f a clay piece is dried too quickly 
it will crack. Drying clay objects, therefore, should be done 
slowly. The best way to dry a clay project is to place it in 
a damp box or other place of high humidity until it has 
changed to the light color of its bone-dry state and is dry 
to the touch. Then let it dry for a week in a warm dry room 
before biscuit firing. Some clays such as Monmouth clay 
can just be left and forgotten and still do not seem to crack 
easily even when left moist in a warm dry room, but other 
clays, especially the low fire red clays need long slow drying 
periods to prevent cracking. Drying is of course affected by 
the temperature and humidity of the room’s atmosphere. In 
humid summer weather both clay and plaster take much 
longer to dry. Clay objects that are thick and heavy 
should be given plenty of time to dry. 
















Damp Boxes The best damp box is one made for the 
purpose, a cabinet with sliding or regular doors, made of 
sheet metal or lined with sheet metal, or painted inside with 
aluminum paint for a moisture seal. The shelves should be 
grillwork, or heavy hardware cloth on a frame, or pierced 
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metal or masonite, to allow for a free circulation of air. 
An old icebox serves well as a damp box, provided the door 
handles are fixed so that it can be opened from the inside, 
and air holes are drilled through to the inside of the box. 
In place of a damp box, thin sheet plastic draped loosely 
over the piece to be dried will work all right. Gallon food 
cans or lard or potato-chip cans inverted over the clay pieces 
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DAMP BOXES 


will also serve as damp boxes, providing an air space is left 
at the bottom, or small holes punched in the sides near the 
bottom. It may be that the clay being used does not need 
slow drying, but this can only be found by testing each type 
of clay first. 





Keeping Clay Projects Moist When a project cannot 
be completed during one class period, it can be covered 
with damp rags and placed in a covered can or carton, or in 
the damp box until the next class period. Or it can be left 
out on a counter or table if the damp rags are in turn well 
wrapped with thin sheet plastic. 


Shrinkage A\ll clay shrinks in drying, much more so than 
many people realize. Shrinkage is not particularly impor- 
tant as long as one keeps it in mind, although it would be 
disconcerting to say the least to make coffee cups full size-in 
moist clay, only to have them shrink to demi-tasse size in 
drying and firing. Many clays shrink as much as fifteen per 
cent in drying, thus a six-inch diameter tile will need to be 
cut seven inches in diameter in the moist state. 


Attaching Pieces of Clay Slip, or liquid clay, is the 
only adhesive possible for joining two pieces of unfired clay. 
Joining, repairing, or attaching clay can only be done when 
the clay is in a moist or leather-hard state, never when it is 
bone-dry. Furthermore, two pieces of clay, to be joined 
successfully, must be of the same consistency, that is, both 
leather-hard or both moist. The usual practice in joining 
clay is to roughen both surfaces where the joint is to be made, 
apply clay slip made from the same clay as the pieces to be 
joined, and press firmly if briefly together. A\ll such pieces 
joined with slip should be popped immediately into a damp 
box, or under a can, or covered with sheet plastic to insure 
slow drying. Drying too quickly will cause a crack to 
appear at the joint. Further information on joining will be 
given in the next article in this series. 


George Barford, who is writing the current series of articles 
on Clay in the Classroom, is assistant professor of art at 
Illinois State Normal University, Normal, Illinois, and 
recent president of the Illinois Art Education Association. 





A list of subjects to be covered in this series was included 
on page 34 of the January 1955 issue of School Arts, at the 


end of the first article. This series has been planned for 
the elementary teacher, art teacher with little experience 
in clay, and the adult hobbyist. Essential material will 
be covered briefly and in non-technical language. Articles 
will be illustrated with original drawings and examples of 
work based on the processes discussed. We are anxious to 
include illustrations of children’s work from a great many 
sources, appropriate for the subjects to be discussed. If 
you have sharp photographs of creative work, and would like 
to have them considered as illustrations, please send them 
direct to the author at his address, above. All photographs 
should be labeled with the age of the child, process used, 
and address of school. These may include: clay tiles, slab 
constructions, coil bowls, pinch pots, scooped bowls, flop- 
over objects, ceramic jewelry, clay figures and sculpture. 
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te nm e 7 ¢ a t a pl + ] g designed especially for pur- 


chasing agents, art super 
visors and art teachers who 
are directly concerned with 
the proper selection, use and 
care of school art brushes. 
Its purpose: to give you 
clear and precise specifica- 
tions and descriptions of the 
many types and grades of 
school art brushes, to point 
out their many uses and rec- 
ommend the proper care 
which will insure longer life. 
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Referring to this catalog 
when writing brush specifi- 
cations or placing orders 
will help you stretch your 
school dollar and get better 
use out of your school art 
brushes. 
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Write today on school sta- 
tionery for your FREE copy 
of the 28-page “School Ap- 
proved Brushes by Delta” 
catalog. 
brush 
mfg. 
corp. 
119 bleecker street 
new york 12, n. y. 





Combining fine pen and ink with a scratchboard tech- 

nique, Walter Kumme produced this highly effective 

drawing of an Apache Indian. Kumme is one of New 

York’s many successful commercial artists who work in 

various mediums but fully realize the value of pen and 

ink for its clean, forceful, dramatic qualities. \ nf 
¥., United Artists 


Courtesy of 


Corp. and 
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fe, Walter 
and he uses HIGGINS of course! +p 48 4 “ Kumme 


“T’ve used Higgins American 
Drawing Ink since my art school 
days,” says Walter Kumme. “It’s 
always the same uniformly high 
quality—flows freely from pen or 
A brush exactly where I want it — 
4 and stays put!” 
=“ 


The Basic Art Medium 
for 75 Years 
JNIGGINS 


RICAN INDIA! 









FOURTEENTH YEAR 


Adhesives—3, 10, 28, 30, 31, 32, 35, 39, 
41, 50, 60, 67, 68, 74, 79, 83, 85, 91, 96, 97, 
108, 116, 118, 130, 133, 141, 146, 156, 165, 
180, 181, 186, 189, 196, 202, 206, 209, 215, 
216, 226, 241, 248, 262. 


Airbrush Equipment—5, 30, 41, 48, 49, 
60,85, 91, 96, 97, 112, 133, 150, 160, 169, 
183, 205, 239, 242, 258, 259. 


Basketry Supplies—21, 31, 48, 51, 59, 62, 
79, 81, 82, 83, 105, 108, 130, 179, 186, 210, 
230, 232, 262. 

Batik Supplies—67. 


Beads—21, 51, 57, 59, 81, 82, 105, 109, 
130, 132, 146, 156, 179, 180, 181, 186, 222, 
268. 


Bookbinding Supplies and Equipment— 
48, 68, 108, 150, 216, 230. 


Books: Art—6, 11, 14, 16, 21, 24, 29, 30, 
36, 41, 51, 60, 63, 74, 77, 79, 81, 83, 85, 89, 
91, 96, 109, 110, 113, 115, 118, 120, 130, 
146, 148, 179, 184, 186, 195, 197, 198, 208, 
209, 211, 238, 239, 251, 253, 254, 262, 265, 
267, 271. 


Books: Craft—6, 11, 14, 16, 21, 24, 30, 36, 
51, 59, 63, 71, 74, 76, 77, 79, 81, 83, 91, 96, 
105, 109, 110, 115, 118, 123, 128, 130, 131, 
132, 137, 138, 141, 143, 146, 163, 164, 179, 
186, 195, 209, 211, 216, 297, 230, 237, 238, 
262, 264, 265, 267, 268, 271. 


Books: Design—14, 24, 30, 36, 51, 59, 60, 
63, 71, 74, 77, 79, 81, 83, 85, 89, 91, 96, 109, 
110, 113, 115, 123, 128, 130, 131, 141, 146, 
179, 195, 208, 209, 211, 230, 238, 239, 265, 
267. 


Books: Lettering—14, 16, 24, 30, 51, 63, 
74, 77, 79, 83, 85, 91, 109, 110, 115, 118, 
123, 130, 146, 195, 208, 209, 211, 238, 262, 
965, 267 


Braiding and Knotting Supplies—12, 30, 
51, 79, 81, 82, 83, 103, 105, 108, 109, 130, 
146, 156, 180, 216, 262, 268. 

Brushes, Artists’—15, 25, 28, 31, 35, 41, 
51, 59, 60, 62, 67, 69, 74, 79, 83, 85, 89, 91, 
96, 97, 100, 102, 105, 106, 107, 108, 124, 
130, 133, 136, 141, 150, 160, 179, 180, 183, 
186, 190, 192, 202, 205, 209, 210, 229' 239, 
239, 242, 259, 265, 271. 


Canvas—30, 31, 41, 60, 69, 74, 79, 81, 85, 
97, 102, 107, 108, 130, 141, 146, 150, 180, 
183, 186, 192, 202, 209, 250, 259, 262, 265. 
Casein Colors—79, 91, 96, 102, 107, 150, 
192, 236. 


Catalogue Available to School Arts 
Readers—4, 5, 12, 21, 37, 39, 41, 49, 51, 
57, 59, 62, 63, 74, 78, 79, 81, 82, 83, 85, 89, 
94, 96, 97, 97a, 100, 105, 106, 108, 110, 
111, 126, 130, 132, 141, 146, 147, 150, 156, 
158, 163, 167, 169, 179, 180, 181, 186, 187, 
189, 199, 204, 205, 209, 214, 215, 216, 217, 
230, 237, 238, 239, 242, 243, 245, 249, 255. 
258, 259, 260, 262, 265, 268, 269, 271. 


Ceramic Tools and Supplies—4, 30, 31, 
44, 48, 49, 59, 61, 74, 78, 79, 82, 89, 108, 
112, 121, 124, 130, 133, 142, 146, 159, 160, 
167, 169, 183, 205, 216, 220, 299, 232, 239, 
258, 268, 270. 

Chalk—4, 5, 6, 21, 35, 51, 85, 90, 96, 101, 
209, 239, 260, 262. 


Chalkboard—21, 35, 83,91, 108, 150, 186, 
260. 


Charcoal—21, 30, 31, 60, 69, 74, 83, 90, 
107, 108, 111, 130, 141, 146, 150, 192, 209. 


209, 222, 259, 260, 265. 


Clay, Casting—44, 48, 59, 74, 78, 79, 81, 
85, 89, 96, 111, 130, 160, 169, 186, 191, 205, 


9209, 216, 299,'232, 258, 269. 


Clay, Modeling—4, 5, 21, 28, 30, 31, 35, 
41, 44, 48, 51, 53, 59, 60, 62, 74, 79, 82, 83, 
85, 89, 96, 97, 107, 108, 111, 134, 146, 156, 
160, 169, 180, 183, 191, 202, 205, 219, 299, 


232, 258, 259. 


Clays, Pottery—4, 21, 30, 44, 48, 53, 59, 
62, 79, 81, 85, 89, 108, 111, 121, 130, 146, 
169, 183, 186, 191, 205, 209, 216, 229, 258, 


262. 


Cleaners and Erasers—3, 6, 31, 74, 79, 80, 
97, 101, 107, 130, 136, 141, 150, 165, 204, 


215, 296, 262. 


Color Charts and Guides—5, 6, 21, 49, 74, 
85, 146, 188, 191, 192, 236, 239, 241, 265. 
Colors, Ceramic—4, 21, 31, 44, 48, 49, 53, 
59, 78, 79, 81, 89, 121, 160, 169, 186, 191, 


201, 205, 216, 232, 241, 258, 270. 


Cork Craft—30, 48, 51, 105, 108, 109, 132, 


141, 146, 179, 188, 230, 232, 262. 


Crayons—4, 5, 6, 7a, 21, 28, 30, 31, 35, 41, 


51, 59, 74, 79, 81,82, 83, 90,91,96,97,108 


130, 146, 150, 179, 180, 186, 209, 236, 259. 


Designs, Reference—31, 49, 51, 59, 63, 
67, 79, 81, 91, 106, 141, 146, 179, 186, 188, 


230, 271. 


Disposal Palettes—30, 41, 48, 69, 74, 85, 
96, 97, 107, 130, 150, 183, 209, 232, 259, 


262, 265. 


Drawing Devices—7a, 31, 35, 48, 74, 79, 


85, 141, 239, 255, 259. 


Dry Colors—5, 6, 21, 30, 41, 50, 51, 59, 
60, 74, 79, 81, 82, 91, 108, 130, 133, 146, 
150, 156, 186, 190, 202, 209, 216, 259, 260. 


262. 


Dyes—41, 59, 65, 79, 137, 141, 163, 179, 


202, 203, 216, 239, 244. 
Easels, Boards and Tables—18, 21, 30 


31, 35, 41, 48, 69, 74, 79, 83, 85, 91, 96, 97, 
102, 107, 108, 111, 130, 146, 150, 183, 186, 


202, 209, 295, 246, 259, 262, 265. 


Enameling Equipment and Supplies—4, 
9, 31, 42, 48, 57, 59, 60, 62, 63, 79, 81, 83. 
91, 105, 109, 119, 121, 130, 141, 146, 155, 
156, 166, 167, 169, 170, 180, 181, 189, 201. 


204, 205, 216, 229, 232, 239, 243, 262. 


Etching Tools and Supplies—9, 44, 48, 
51, 62, 63, 79, 97, 166, 183, 186, 209, 259. 


Exhibitions, Art—Crafft—52, 109, 126, 


145, 199. 


Feltcraft Supplies—7, 30, 31, 48, 51, 59, 
62, 79, 81, 82, 83, 92, 108, 109, 130, 146, 


156, 167, 179, 216, 230, 269. 


Films, Art and Crafft—28, 37, 56, 58, 87, 


95, 127, 151, 194, 234, 269. 


Filmslides and Strips—24, 87, 135, 152, 


171, 199, 224, 234, 247, 249, 254, 269. 


Finger Paints—4, 5, 6, 21, 28, 30, 35, 41, 
60, 74, 79, 81, 82, 85, 91, 130, 141, 146, 150, 


180, 183, 186, 190, 209, 230, 232, 239, 260. 


Fixatives—2, 5, 21, 31, 39, 48, 59, 60, 68, 
74, 79, 83, 96, 97, 107, ‘108, 150, 202, 236, 
259, 262, 265. 





1955 BUYERS’ GUIDE 


School Arts publishes this directory each year as a service to its readers and advertisers. Use it as a check list in ordering art and craft 
materials, equipment, and publications, or in locating schools, travel opportunities and other services. The numbers following the prod- 
ucts or services listed below refer to the firms listed in the directory starting on page 40. 









Frames, Art and Exhibit—30, 41, 52, 60, 
79, 85, 96, 102, 108, 130, 146, 180, 186, 
188, 216. 

Furniture, Art and Craft—8, 35, 41, 48, 
61, 73, 85, 108, 114, 139, 161, 176, 183, 
186, 225, 245, 259, 262. 

Glazes, Ceramic—4, 30, 31, 44, 49, 53, 
59, 78, 79, 89, 109, 111, 121, 130, 146, 160, 
169, 186, 190, 191, 201, 205, 229, 232, 246, 
258, 262, 270. 

Glues—3, 10, 32, 51, 59, 62, 79, 81, 83, 85, 
91, 108, 109, 118, 133, 141, 180, 196, 209, 
206, 216, 232, 241. 

Indian Costumes, Curios and Crafts—30, 
126, 180, 268. 

Inks, Biock Printing—5, 6, 21, 30, 31, 35, 
41, 51, 62, 74, 79, 81, 82, 96, 97, 102, 105, 
107, 123, 130, 141, 146, 150, 183, 186, 202, 
209, 216, 226, 232, 236, 259. 

Inks, Felt Tip Pens—21, 28, 30, 41, 66, 79, 
85, 96, 97, 102, 130, 150, 158, 183, 186, 
215, 262. 

Inks, Drawing and Colored—5, 6, 21, 41, 
59, 60, 74, 79, 81, 83, 85, 91, 100, 109, 107, 
108, 118, 123, 130, 146, 165, 209, 215, 226, 
232, 236, 259, 262, 265. 

Inks, Poster—5, 21, 74, 79, 82, 83, 85, 96 
97, 108, 118, 123, 141, 146, 150, 183, 186, 
202, 215, 226, 232, 236, 259. 

Jewelry Making Tools and Supplies—9, 
39, Za, “St, ST, 90). 6,64, Gt, 88, 63, 
99, 108, 130, 138, 146, 155, 166, 167, ‘180, 
181, 187, 196, 204, 216, 217, 238, 262, 263. 
Kilns, Electric—4, 9, 30, 41, 42, 44, 48, 49, 
51, 53, 57, 59, 60, 62, 63, 78, 79, 81, 84, 96, 
108, 111, 119, 121, 130, 142, 156, 160, 169, 
170, 180, 193, 205, 216, 229, 232, 239, 243, 
258, 261. 

Kilns, Gas—4, 9, 44, 49, 79, 121, 146, 299. 
Knives, Stencil and Carving—9, 31, 41, 
44, 51, 59, 60, 62, 63, 65, 79, 85, 91, 97. 
105, 107, 108, 109, 116, 123, 130, 137, 146. 
156, 174, 179, 180, 209, 216, 293, 268. 
Lacquer—3, 9, 62, 65, 68, 74, 81, 83, 93, 
96, 106, 133, 141, 146, 150, 156, 180, 181, 
186, 189, 202, 214, 216, 241, 262. 
Leads-Black, Colored—7a, 21, 48, 79, 80, 
83, 90, 91, 136, 218. 

Leather, Craft—12, 13, 30, 31, 41, 45, 46, 
51, 54, 55, 59, 62, 65, 79, 81, 103, 105, 116, 
117, 130, 132, 143, 146, 179, 180, 186, 213. 
216, 232, 237, 262. 

Leathercraft Tools and Supplies—9, 12, 
13, 21, 45, 51, 55, 59, 62, 65, 79, 82, 83, 94. 
103, 105, 108, 116, 130, 132, 137, 141, 143, 
155, 156, 167, 180, 213, 216, 230, 237, 268 
Lettering Guides—30, 51, 65, 85, 91, 108, 
141, 172, 179, 183, 186, 209, 256, 259, 269’ 
265. 

Linoleum Blocks, Tools and Supplies—6, 
21, 31, 35, 41, 48, 51, 59, 62, 74, 79, 81, 
82, 85, 91, 96, 97, 100, 102, 105, 107, 108, 
123, 130, 141, 146, 174, 179, 183, 186, 202. 
209, 216, 223, 230, 239, 259, 269, 268. 
Liquid Rubber for Molds—3, 21, 30, 48, 
51, 59, 79, 83, 85, 89, 102, 105, 133, 134. 
150, 183, 239. 

Looms—26, 35, 51, 62, 64, 76, 81, 82, 83, 
108, 109, 130, 146, 453, 154, 156, 179, 180, 
216, 233, 240, 257. 


(Continued on page 40) 
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Marionettes and Puppets—211. 
Mat and Mount Boards—21, 30, 31, 41 


52, 74, 79, 85, 96, 108, 130, 141, 146, 150, 


178, 186, 209, 232, 259, 269. 


Metalcraft Tools and Supplies—9, 41, 
62, 63, 81, 82, 83, 91, 106, 109, 130, 132. 
138, 141, 146, 155, 156, 166, 167, 179, 180, 
181, 183, 204, 217, 230, 232, 238, 249. 

Modeling Tools and Supplies—4, 21, 28, 
30, 31, 35, 59, 61, 65, 74, 79, 83, 85, 89, 
91, 96, 105, 107, 108, 109, 111, 116, 179, 
180, 186, 216, 230, 239, 258, 259, 262, 268. 


Moulage Materials—3, 41, 89, 134, 146, 
183, 230, 255. 


Motion Picture Equipment—1 35, 234. 
Mural and Wall Paints—50, 79, 150, 186, 
936, 259. 


Oil Colors—5, 21, 30, 41, 59, 69, 74, 79, 
81, 82, 83, 85, 91, 97, 100, 102, 107, 108, 
124, 130, 141, 146, 150, 180, 183, 192, 209, 
209, 216, 222, 232, 236, 242, 259, 265, 271. 


Paint, Fluorescent—41, 83, 85, 91, 106, 
130, 141, 144, 146, 183, 186, 189, 196, 209, 
221, 236, 265. 


Paper, Artist's Board, Sketching and 
Drawing—21, 30, 31, 35, 59, 60, 69, 74 

79, 83, 85, 96, 97, 102, 107, 150, 178, ‘902. 
916, 231, 232, 255, 259, 269, 265. 


Paper, Colored Gummed—70, 91, 108, 
141, 146, 150, 183. 


Paper, Construction and Poster—6, 21, 
27, 30, 35, 41, 48, 51, 69, 79, 82, 83, 96, 
130, 150, 183, 209, 269. 


Paper, Crepe—48, 51, 70, 81, 108, 130, 
146. 


Paste—5, 10, 21, 31, 35, 41, 51, 79, 81, 91, 
96, 97, 118, 125, 137, 141, 186, 209, 215, 
226, 262. 
Pastels—4, 5, 21, 30, 41, 59, 74, 83, 85, 90, 
97, 102, 107, 108, 130, 146, 150, 183, 209, 
216, 235, 236, 239, 259, 260. 

Pencils: Charcoal—6, 21, 30, 31, 51, 59, 
74, 79, 80, 83, 85, 90, 91, 96, 97, 101, 107, 
108, 130, 136, 141, 146, 149, 150, 183, 186, 
192, 202, 209, 216, 232, 235, 259, 262, 265. 


Pencils: Colored—7a, 21, 31, 74, 79, 80,90, 
96, 101, 108, 136, 149, 183, 209, 216, 218, 
932, 235, 262, 265. 

Pencils: Drawing—7a, 21, 30, 31,51,59, 74, 
80, 81, 83, 85, 90, 91, 97, 101, 107, 108. 
130, 136, 141, 146, 149, 150, 186, 199, 209. 
216, 232, 235, 259, 262, 265. 

Pencils: Marking—21, 30, 31, 74, 79, 80, 
83, 90, 91, 96, 97, 101, 108, 130, 136, 141, 
146, 149, 186, 216, 218, 235, 258, 269. 


Pencils: Sketching—21, 31, 74, 80, 81, 83, 
85, 90, 96, 101, 107, 108, 130, 136, 141, 
146, 149, 183, 186, 202, 209, 216, 235, 259, 


262, 265. 


Pencils: Water Color—-7a, 21, 31,51,59, 74, 
79, 80, 85, 90, 91, 97, 101, 108, 136, 149, 


150, 183, 202, 209, 216, 232, 235, 269. 


Penholders—7a, 30,31, 41,74, 79,80,83,85, 
96, 97, 101, 102, 108, 130, 136, 141, 146, 
183, 186, 196, 202, 209, 215, 216, 223, 232, 


239, 262, 265. 


Pens, Lettering and Drawing—21, 31, 
41, 51, 59, 74, 79, 81, 82, 83, 85, 88, 91, 
102, 105, 108, 123, 130, 136, 141, 146, 150, 


183, 202, 209, 212, 223, 232, 259, 265. 


Pens, Marking, Felt Tip—21, 28, 30, 41, 
66, 79, 85, 96, 97, 102, 130, 150, 158, 183, 


186, 215, 269. 


Pictures and Prints—52, 85, 104, 108, 141, 


145, 171, 183, 184, 199, 216. 


Plastic Lacing—21, 30, 31, 41, 45, 59, 62, 
65, 79, 83, 130, 132, 137, 141, 146, 156, 
179, 180, 183, 196, 209, 213, 216, 230, 268. 


Plastic Modeling Material—4, 48, 51, 79 
81, 108, 134, 186, 219, 259, 262. 


Plastic Relief Colors—30, 41, 67, 102, 141 


Plastic, Sheet and Block—31, 51, 59, 85, 


108, 155, 179, 196, 207, 209, 230. 


Pottery Wheels—4, 19, 44, 49, 59, 61, 78, 
79, 81, 89,91, 108, 111, 112, 129, 146, 157 


169, 205, 216, 229, 239, 258, 269. 


Presses, Block Printing—21, 30, 31, 41, 
48, 51, 62, 74, 79, 81, 82, 83, 85, 96, 97, 
108, 123, 130, 141, 179, 183, 209, 230, 239, 


259. 
Presses, Etching—741, 48, 209, 259. 
Raffia—51, 79, 108, 298, 269. 


Refill Lead Holders—7a, 41, 60, 80, 83, 90, 
91, 96, 97, 101, 102, 136, 150, 183, 186, 259, 


262. 


Schools: Art—33, 34, 40, 47, 72, 83, 85, 


127a, 141, 173, 182, 185, 199a, 252 


Schools: Craft—33, 40, 72, 83, 1270, 199a. 
Schools: Design—33, 34, 40, 47, 72, 83, 


182, 185, 259. 
Schools: Fashion—83, 162, 185. 
Scissors and Shears—1, 12, 30, 31, 41 


48, 55, 81, 83, 91, 96, 130, 146, 183, 186, 


209, 216, 266 


Screens, Projection—21, 108, 127, 224, 
234. 


Sculpture Material—1, 35, 41, 61, 81, 89, 


91, 97, 146, 150, 219, 299, 239, 250a. 
Sculpture Reproductions—1 75. 


Silk Screen Supplies and Equipment— 
5, 6, 30, 48, 51, 60, 74, 105, 108, 124, 140, 
141, 183, 186, 209,216, 299, 230, 256. 


Spatter Craft Supplies—21, 79, 82, 146 
215, 230, 232, 262. 


Stones, Semiprecious—19, 20, 22, 31, 61, 
82, 99, 138, 216, 238. 
apes Collephene—Trancperent and 
red—21, 30, 31, 39, 41, 81, 91, 96, 97, 
130, 141, 146, 149, 150, 168, 183, 186, 209. 
299. 
Tape, Mending—168, 177. 
Tempera Colors—4, 5, 6, 21, 28, 35, 41, 
50, 51, 59, 60, 74, 79, 81, 82, 83, 85, 91, 97, 
102, 105, 107, 108, 109, 130, 141, 146, 150, 
156, 179, 180, 183, 186, 188, 190, 202, 215, 
216, 222, 226, 232, 236, 239, 259, 260, 262. 
Textile Paints—4, 6, 21, 30, 31, 48, 51, 59, 
60, 62, 67, 74, 79, 82, 83, 85, 89, 96, 102, 
105, 108, 122, 132, 150, 179, 180, 183, 188, 
189, 209, 215, 230, 236, 239, 259, 260, 265, 
271. 
Threads, Cotton Embroidery—48, 146, 
153, 216, 
Tracing Paper—21, 41, 60, 63, 69, 74, 81, 
91, 96, 97, 107, 108, 130, 134, 137, 141, 
183 186 902, 231 932, 255, 259, 269, 265. 
Travel Service—38, 43, 75, 249. 
Varnishes, Artists’—2, 30, 31, 41, 60, 69, 
74, 79, 83, 85, 102, 107, 130, 146, 150, 183 
189, 192, 202, 209, 216, 232, 236, 259, 262, 
265. 
Visual Aid Equipment and Supplies— 
17, 23, 41, 91, 108, 127, 140, 141, 151, 188, 
199, 294, 247. 
Water Colors—4, 5, 6, 21, 28, 30, 31, 35, 
41, 48, 50, 51, 59, 60, 74, 79, 81, 89, 83, 85, 
91, 96, 97, 100, 102, 107, 141, 146, 150, 179, 
180, 183, 186, 192, 202, 209, 216, 232, 236, 
259, 262, 265. 
Water Color Crayons—-4, 6, 21, 30, 48, 
51, 59, 79, 85, 96, 97, 102, 130, 183, 209, 
235, 236, 259. 
Wax, Sealing—70, 118, 146, 186. 
Weaving Supplies—26, 62, 64, 76, 81, 82, 
86, 98, 108, 146, 153, 154, 216, 233, 240, 
257, 262. 
Wood Blocks—35, 41, 48, 109, 141, 188, 
216. 
Wood-carving Tools—9, 31, 48, 51, 62, 
79, 83, 91, 100, 105, 108, 123, 156, 180, 
186, 209, 217, 223, 230, 268. 
Wooden Articles to Decorate—30, 51, 
59, 79, 81, 82, 83, 108, 109, 130, 141, 146, 
156, 179, 188, 216, 230, 242, 262, 271. 
Yarns—21, 51, 81, 108, 146, 153, 154, 156, 
200, 233, 240. 
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Acme Shear Company . 


Bwre™ 


American Art Clay Compan 


4717 W. 16th St., Indianapolis 24, Ind. 

American Artists’ Color Works, Inc., 11 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
The American oneeet Co. 1706 ‘Hayes Ave., ndusky, Ohio 
: ' ox 5, Glenville, Conn. 


American Felt 

. American Pencil Co. 
American Seating Co. 
Anchor Tool & Supply Co. 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Art Education Alumni Ass'n. 
Art Handicrafts Co. 
Art in Leather 
Art News Magazine 


a a tt ot 
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Automatic Projection Corp. 
Ayres Scale Models 
B & I Manufacturing Co. 
n J. Barry Co . 
eckley-Cardy Co. 
Ernest W. Beissin ~ 
Bellman Publishing 
has. A. Bennett Co., z% ne. 
Bergen Brush Supplies 


. 100 Hicks St. 
Acrolite P.O. Box 24, Hillside, N.J. 
Adhewive Products Corp. ~ 1660 Boone Ave., New York 60, N. Y. 


500 Willow Ave., Hoboken, N. - 
9th and yy Grand Rapids 2, Mic 


, New York 38, N. Y. 
New York 17, N. Y. 
W. Kirby, Detroit 9’ Mich. 
New York 38, N. 
411 Joseph Ave., Rochester 5, N. 
654 Madison Ave., New York, . 
Art & Sign Brush Mfg. Corp. 36-32 34th St. , Long Island City, N 
Audel Publishers . 49 W. 23rd 
29 W. 35th St., " 
925 N. Santiago Ave., Santa Ana, Calif. . Francis H. B 
. P.O. Box 426, Burlington, Wis. . W.D. Byron & Sons, Inc. 
447 Book Bidg., Detroit 26, Mi 
- 1900 N. Narragansett, Chicago 39, Ill. 
417 Clark Bidg., Pittsb 
P.O. a 172, Cambridge 38, Mass. 


110 E na d St. 
194 William St., 


St., New York 10, N. Y. 


110 Riser Ave. , Lyndhurst, N. 7. 


, Bridgeport 1, Conn. 


New York 1, N. Y. 


urgh 22, Pa. 


onroe St., Peoria, Il. 


Bergman Looms : 
Bermingham & Prosser Co. 
Binney & Smith Co. 380 Madison Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 
Blenis Publishing Co. 

Block Artists’ Materials Co. 
Boin Arts & Crafts Co. . 
The Borden Co., Chemical Div. 350 Madison Ave., N. Y. 17, N.Y. 
Boston Museum School 
Boston Universi 
Milton Bradley 
Charles T. Branford Co. 
Bray Studios, Inc. 
British & Irish Rwys., Inc 
Bro-Dart Industries 
Brooklyn Museum Art School Eastern Parkway, Brooklyn 38, N. Y. 
Arthur Brown & Bro., Inc. 2 W. 46th St., New York 36, N. Y. 
S. A. Buell Kilns tas 
Bureau of University Trave! 11 Boyd Newton 58, Mass. 


T. H. Butcher Co. 3628 E. Olympic Blvd. en Angeles 93, Calif. 


Ceramichrome Laboratory 


2111 W. Slauson Ave., Los Angeles 47, Calif. 
Chicago Bronze & Color Works 2671 Grand Ave., é 


Route 1, Box 185, Poulsbo, Wash. 
10 E. 40th St., New York, N. Y. 


New Madison, Ohio 
16 ‘Weybosset St., Providence 3, R. |. 
91 Morris St., Morristown, N. J. 


230 The Fenway, Boston, Mass. 
27 Garrison St., oston 16, Mass. 
74 Park St., Springfield 2, Mass. 

551 Boylston St., Boston 16, Mass. 

729 Tth Ave., New York 19, N.Y. 

9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N. Y. 
59 E. Alpine St., Newark 5, N. J. 


Box 302, hag <> Oak, ‘Mich. 


3406 Montrose Ave., Richmond 22, Va. 
Williamsport, Md. 


ich. . Scott Carbee School of Art 126 Massachusetts Ave. , Boston 15, Mass. 
Cascade School Supplies, Inc. 


1 Brown St., North Adams, Mass. 


hicago 12, Ill. 
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124, 


127. 


127a. 
128. 
129. 
130. 
131. 
132. 
133. 
134, 
135. 
136. 
137. 
138. 


Cleveland Crafts Co. 4705 Euclid Ave., Cleveland 3, Ohio 
The Colonial Art Co. 

1336-1338 N.W. First St., Oklahoma City 4, Okla. 
Conestoga Pottery Co. P Box 47, Wayne Pa. 
The Connecticut Leather Co. "75 Windsor St., Hartford 5, Conn. 
j. j. Connolly . 181 William St. New York 38, N. Y. 
Contemporary Films, Inc. 13 E. 37th New York 16, N. Y. 
The Copper Shop 1812 E. 13th St, Cleveland 14, Ohio 
Coronet Films Coronet Bldg., Chicago 1, Ill. 
Crafters of Pine Dunes ‘Oostburg, Wis. 


Craftint Mfg. Co. 1615 Collamer Ave., Cleveland 10, Ohio 
Craftools, Inc. . 401 Broadway, New York 13, N. Y. 
Craft Service 337 University Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 


Craft Service Supply 6431 Perry, St. Louis 90, Mo. 
Creative Crafts. : East Berlin, Pa. 
Crown Leather Co. 22 Spruce St., New York 38, N. Y. 
Cushman & Denison “5 
. 153 W. 23rd St., New York 11, N. Y A 
CV H Laboratories Co. 221 Brighton Ave., West E End, N 
Delkote, Inc. P.O. Box 1335, Wilmington, a 
Delta Brush Mfg. Corp. 119 Bleecker St., New York 12, N.Y. 
Dennison Manufacturing Co. 300 Howard St., Framingham, Mass. 
Denver Art Museum 1300 Logan St., Denver 3, Colo. 
Denver Univ., School of ‘Art 1446 Court Place, Denver, Colo 
Desks of America, Inc. Bridgeport 6, Conn. 
Devoe & Raynolds Co., Inc. P.O. Box 328, Louisville 1, Ky. 
Division of Resources & Development 
Jefferson Bldg., Jefferson City, Mo. 
Donar Products Corp... Box 711, Osterville, Mass. 
Dover Publications, Inc. " 920 Broadway, New York 20, N. Y. 
B. F. Drakenfeld & Co., Inc. 45 Park Pl., New York 7, N. Y. 
Dwinnell Craft Shop 2312 National Rd., Wheeling 1,0. Va. 
Eagle Pencil Co. 703 E. 13th New York 9, ; 
Eastern Handicraft Supply Co. 151 Spring S. ew York 12, N 7. 
Arthur Edwards Co., Inc. 153 W. 27th St., New York 1, N. Y. 
Elcraft . i 2701 E. 3rd Ave., Denver 6. Colo. 
wa Hotpack . nc. 5085 Cottman Ave. _ Philadelphia 35, Pa. 
B. K. Elliott Co. 126 Sixth ‘St., Pittsburgh 99° Pa. 
Emmons Loom Harness Co. : . Lawrence, Mass. 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, Inc. 
1150 Wilmette Ave., Wilmette, Ill. 
Camden, N, J. 
Ettl Art Center, Glenville, Conn 
41 Dickerson St., Newark 3, N. 
425 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 5 if. 
Plaistow, N. H. 
136 N. 4th St. Philadelphia ‘6, Pa. 
518 S. 2nd St., Milwaukee 4, Wis. 
11 E. Main ‘St., Fredonia, N.Y 
20 E. 49th St., New York 17,N. y 
140 Sullivan St., "New York 12, N. Y. 


Esterbrook Pen Company 
Ettl vg ou Inc. . 

W. Faber-Castell Pencil Co. 
Favor, Ruhi & Co. 
The Felt Crafters... 
Felton, Sibley & Co., Inc 
i Chemical Co. 
Film Classic Exchange 

1. Friedman, Inc. 

é H.& A.C. Friedrichs Co. 


. Fry Plastics Co. 7826 S$. Vermont Ave., Los Angeles 44, Calif. 


E. B. Frye & Son 
The Gem Exchange - 
Gemexco, Inc. 2 Columbus Circle, New York 19, N Y. 
eneral Pencil Co. 67-73 Fleet St. , Jersey Cit J. 
Gimbel Bros. : Ph ne Bt et Pa. 
Robert J. Golka Co. 400 Warren Ave., Brockton, Mass. 
J. Greenwald, Inc. . 681 Lexington Ave., New York 29, N.Y. 
Griffin Craft Supplies 5626 Telegraph Ave., Oakland 9, Calif. 
Lorendoeses Company. Boulder, Colo. 
M. Grumbacher, Inc. 472 W. 34th St., New York 1, N. Y. 
. L. Hammett Co. 264 Main St., Cambridge 42, Mass. 
rhe Handcrafters 1-99 W. Brown St., Waupun, Wis. 
Harper & Brothers 49 E. 33rd St., New York 16, N. Y. 
Kay Harrison Studios 8744 W. McNichols Rd., Detroit 21, Mich. 
Harrop Ceramic Service Co. 35 E. Gay St., Columbus 15, Ohio 
Harvard University Press 44 Francis og bem , Cambridge 38, Mass. 
Haskell, Inc. . ; 303 E. Carson St. , Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 
Hastings : oa Publishers 41 E. 50th St., New York 22, N.Y. 
Hauser & Reisteld 33 Spruce St., New York 38, N. Y. 
1 pee a Oak pve Co. 4056 N. 1st St., St. Louis 7, Mo. 
Higa gins Ink Company, Inc. 271 Ninth St. Brooklyn 15, N. Y. 
emp Engineering, Inc. 1021 Boylston Newton 61, Mass. 
Henry Holt & Co., Inc. 383 Madison vl ew York 17, N. Y. 
The O. Hommel . Box 415, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 
House of Progression Box 2628, Los ‘Angeles 53, Calif. 
C. Howard Hunt Pen Company 


7th & State Sts., Camden 1, N. J. 
Hy-Art Brush Co. 13 Jordan Ave., Brunswick, Maine 
The Ideal Paste & Chemical Co. 3559 W. 140th _ Cleveland, Ohio 
Instituto Allende. San Miguel de Allende, Gto., Mexico 
International Film Bureau, Inc. 
57 E. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 4, Ill. 
International School of Art 232 E. 15th St., N. Y. 3, N. Y. 
International Textbook Company . Ee 9, Pa. 
en Instrument Co, —. P.O. Box 89 Plainfield, N. J. 
en-Kaye Krafts Co. 1277 Washington St., West Newton 65, ‘Mass. 
Rosemary Keyser Plymouth Meeting Pa. 
Kit Kraft "42109 Ventura Place, Studio City, Calif. 
A. Ludwig Klein & Son 621 S. Ninth St., Philadelphia 47, Pa. 
Warren Knight Co. 136 N. 12th St., Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
Knowledge vilders Visual Education Center Bidg., Floral Park, N.Y. 
Koh-l-Noor Pencil Co. ‘Bloomsbury, N. J. 
E. W. Koyle Co. 212 Essex St. Boston, Mass. 
Sam Kramer . 29 W. 8th St., New York 11,N. Y. 


Wilton, N. H. 
Bayfield, Colo. 
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The Walter S. Kraus Co. 48-02 43rd St., Woodside 77, N. Y. 
The Merritt Lacey Corp. 31 Central Ave., Newark 2, N. J. 
La Clair Craft Supplies 1245 Noriega St., San Francisco 22, Calif. 
Lanes Ceramic Supplies 203 Ivy St., Arlington, N. J. 
j. C. Larson Company, Inc. 

820 So. Te Ave., Chicago 24, Ill. 
Lawter Chemicals, Inc. . 3550 Touhy Ave., Chicago 45, Ill. 
The Robert Lee Gallery ‘Newtown, Conn. 
Leisure Crafts : 528 So. Spring St. ‘Los Angeles 13, Calif. 
Leisure Hour Products 416 Rose, West Hazleton, Pa. 
Leisure Library 112 E. 19th St. New York 3, N.Y. 
{ J. Lester & Co., Inc. 305 Canal St., New York 13, N. Y. 


ewis Artist Supply Co. 
6405 Woodward Ave., Detroit 2, Mich. 
25 W. 45th St., New York 36, N. Y. 
9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 
elby, N.C. 
Larkspur, Calif. 


Library Films, Inc. 
Life Filmstrips . . 
Lily Mills Company 
Lorellyn Weavers 
Magic Novelty Co. . 136 W. 21st St., New York 11, N. Y. 
Magnus Craft Materials 108 Franklin St., New York 13, N. Y. 
Marine Enterprises, Inc.-Mecco Industries Div. Pasadena 23, Md. 


Marsh Co., Felt-Point Pen Div. Belleville, 3 
Mason Instrument Co. 48 Potter Ave., New Rochelle, N. 
Mayco Colors... P.O. Box 224, No. Hollywood, Calif 


Mayline Company, Inc. 619 No. Commerce St. , Sheboygan, Wis. 

MeDowelll School of Fashion 71-79 W. 45th St., New York 36, N.Y 
Pearl K. McGown, Inc. . West Boylston, Mass. 
McKnight & McKnight Publishing Co. 


109-111 W. Market St., Bloomington, Ill 
Louis Melind Co. 3524 N. Clark St., Chicago 13, Ill. 
Metal Crafts Supply Co. 10 Thomas St., Providence, R. I. 
Metal Findings Corp... 150 W. 22nd St., New York 11, N. Y. 
Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co. 900 Fauquier Ave. , St. Paul, 6, Minn. 
Model Ceramics, Inc. 768 N. Main St., Akron 10, Ohio 
Modern American 410 W. Front St., Bloomington, il. 
Modern Enterprises . 7124 DeLongpre Ave. , Hollywood 46, Calif. 
Monogram Letter Patterns 
484 San Elijo St., San bani 6, Calif. 
Moore Institute of Art 1328 N. Broad St., Philadelphia 21, Pa. 
R. Murphy Co. 13 Groton Road y ny ae 
Museum Pieces, Inc. 114 E. 39nd St., New York 16, N 
Mutschler Brothers Company Nappanee, ind. 
Mystik Adhesive Products . 2635 Kildare Ave., Chicago 39, Ill. 
National Card, Mat & Board Co. 4318 Carroll Ave. , Chicago 24, il. 
National Handicraft Co., Inc. 199 William St., New York y N.Y. 
National Model Dists. | 2516 N. Greenview Ave. , Chicago 14, Ill. 
The Newall Mfg. Co. 139 N. Wabash St., Chicago 2, i. 
New England School of Art 285 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 
New York Central Supply Co. 62 Third Ave., New York SA 
New York Graphic Society 95 E. Putnam Ave. , Greenwich, Conn. 
New York Phoenix School of Design 
160 Lexington Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 
Nobema Products Corp. . 141 Greene St. New York 12, N. Y. 
Nu-Trend Jewelry Co., _ 281 Fairmount Ave. 1 Ieney, Cit 6, N, J. 
e O-P Craft Co., In Sand eve y, Ohio 
Pactra Chemical Co. 1213 N. Highland, Les An s 38, Calif. 
Palmer Pann Corp. 4258 Woodward Benet 1, Mich. 
Pemco Corporation 5601 Eastern Ave., Baltimore 24, Md. 
Permanent Pigments, Inc. 2700 Highland Ave., Norwood 12, Ohio 
Petterson Multi-Unit Kilns 413 N. Alameda, Compton 1, Calif. 
Pictura Films Corporation 487 Park Ave., New York 22, N. Ss 
Pitman Publishing Corp. 2 W. 45th St., New York 36, N. Y 
Plastic Products Co. . P.O. Box 1415, Salt Lake City, Utah 
Pocket Books, Inc. 630 Fifth Ave., New York 20, N. Y. 
Primatic Art Company ; 51 Lennox Ave., Rumson, N, J. 
Dr. K. tees 
phrasan* Ave., Baldwin, L. I., New York, N. Y. 
Juan B. Rael . O. Box K, Stanford University, Calif. 
Miss Winogene B. Redding 67 Winthrop Ave., Wollaston 70, Mass. 
Re-Ward Ceramic Color Mfgrs. 
1985 Firestone Blvd., Los ae: d ED 
31 W. 21st St., New York 
1437 W. Morris St. C eeeatie ind. 
365 Sixth Ave., Newark 7, 'N. J. 
Roder Ceramic Studio. 1331 Race St. , Philadelphia 4, Pa. 
Rogers Isinglass & Glue Co. 210 Eastern Ave., Gloucester, Mass. 
Rohm & Haas Co. F rege 8 Sa., ‘Philadelphia 5, Pa. 
The Ronald Press Company 15 E. 26th New York 10, N.Y. 
Philip sory ag Co. 47 E. 9th oN New York 3, N. Y. 
Irving Ross, Inc. . 215 Fourth Ave., New York 3, N. Y. 
Paul A. Ruddell 461 Ben Franklin Sta., Washington 4,  /. 
Rule-O-Matic Corp. ; 38 E. 57th St., New York 22, 'N. Y. 
S & S Leather Co. ; Colchester 3, Conn. 
St. Petersburg Shell Novelty Co. 
P.O. Box 56, 22nd St. Sta., St. yee Fla. 
2740 Washington Bivd., Bellwood, Ill 
1111 N. 3rd St., Milwaukee 3, Wis. 
E. Main St., Independence, lowa 
P.O. Box 4847, Atlanta 2, Ga. 
701 Investment Bidg., Pittsburgh 29, Pa. 
Seeley's Ceramic Service : 


7 Elm St. , Oneonta, N. Y. 
Shannon Luminous Materials Co. 


7354 Santa Monica Blvd., Hollywood 46, Calif. 
The Sherwin-Williams Co. 101 Prospect Ave., N. ‘W. ,Cc eveland 1. , Ohio 


Rich Art Color Company 
Rit Products . 
Weldon Roberts Rubber Co. 


Sanford Ink Company 
Sax Bros., Inc. 
Schrader Instrument Co. 
Scripto, Inc. 

The Sculp- Metal Company 


(Continued on page 42) 


a! 


Heid! Slocum Company, Inc. . 95 Chambers St., New York 8, N. Y. . Union Rubber & Asbestos Co. Box 1040, Trenton 6, N. J. 


Society for Visual ducation 1345 Diverse Pkwy., Chicago 14, il. . United Air L 


ines 


5959 S. Cicero Ave., Chicago 38, Ill 


Stacor Equipment Company 768 E. New York Ave. Brooklyn 3, N.Y. U.S. Art Canvas Co... 33 W. 17th St., New York 5 N. Y. 
S. S. Stafford, Inc. 603-609 Washington St., New York 14, N. Y. . U.S. Pumice ~~ 


The Steck Company, Publishers . P.O. Box 16, Austin 61 , Texas 


The Joseph M. Stern Co. 1968-74 E. 66th St., Cleveland 3, Ohio . University of Sesnae Press ; 
Stewart Clay Co., Inc. . 133 Mulberry St., New York 13, N.Y. . University of Minnesota, Summer Session 


Sto-Rex Craft Div., Western Mfg. Co. 


331 Hollywood Bivd., Los Ragan Fw Calif. 
Athens, Ga. 


520 Johnston Hall, Minneapolis 14, Minn. 


149 Ninth a Fs Francisco 8, Calif. . University of Nebraska Press. 1125 R St., Lincoln 8, Nebr. 
Strathmore Paper Co. West Springfield, Mass. . The University Prints . . 15 Brattle St., Cambridge 38, Mass. 


Strauch Leathercraft Supply Service 28 Sanford St., Glens Falls, N. Y. . Virginia Van von 


Structo Manufacturing Company R. R. 75 Freeport, il. . Marigraph Co. 


Swank Motion — Inc. 614 N. Skinker Blvd. St. Louis 5, Mo. . The W. H. Wade Loom Sho 


Rt. 3, Box 479, ichenatin Rd., San Jose, Calif. 
Talens &Son,Inc. . . Uni ion, N. J. . §. Paul Ward, Inc. 


Swan Pencil Co., Inc. . . 221 Fourth Ave., New York 3, N. Y. 
Tanart Leathercraft Co. . 149 N. 3rd St. , Philadelphia 6, Pa. . F. Weber Co. 


Technicraft Lapidaries Corp. 3560 Broadway, New York 31, N. Y. . Weber CostelloCo. 12th & McKinley Sts., Chicago 


Tepping Studio Supply Co. 


5 Beekman St., New York 38, N. Y. 
Box 690, Madison 1, Wis. 


601 Mission St., So. Pasadena, Calif. 
1220 Buttonwood St., Philadelphia 2, Pa. 
eights, lil. 


ames W. Weldon Laboratory 2315 Harrison St., Kansas City 8, Mo 


3517 Riverside Dr., Dayton 5, Ohio j esternCrafts & Hobby Supply Co. © 307 Harrison St., Davenport, lowa 


Terrace Yarn Shop 4038 S. W. Garden Home Rd., Portland 19, Ore. . Weston Specialty Sales Co. 312 Helmer St 


., Sioux City 3, lowa 


ese Chemical i 620 Buckbee St. Rockford, Ill. 4 a Wiley & Sons, Inc. 440 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 


Thayer & Chandier 910 W. Van Buren St., Chicago 7, i. 


. insor & Newton, Inc. ‘ 902 Broadway, New York 10, N. Y. 
Thomas C. Thompson Co. . J. Wiss & Sons Co 


Newark 7, N. J 


1539 Deerfield Rd., Highland orks il. - The World Publishing Co. 2231 W. 110th St., Cleveland 2, Ohio 


Tintex Div. of Park & Tilford Pe, ~ Fifth Ave., New York 17 X-Acto, Inc. 


48-41 Van —< St., Long Island City 1, N. Y. 


Tolerton Co. 65 N. Freedom ‘Ave., Alliance, Ohio Young America Films, Inc. 8 E. 41st St., New York 17, N. Y. 


Touch-O-Magic Box 88, W andotte, Mich. . Zirco 


111 No. Wause Ave., Los Angeles 4, Calif. 


Tru-Vue Company eaverton, Ore. . Jacob & Jane Zook—Decorating Studios Box 104, aradise, Pa. 





To Help in Your Art Teaching 


order these SCHOOL ARTS books and portfolios 


Cartooning Plus Good Drawing, Weaver—4th printing, 1947 $3.75 

Cartooning Sports, Weaver—1949 . ._ 3.75 

Creative Expression with Crayons, Boylston—100 pages, 1953 3.95 

Costumes—History of, Sellner—24 plates, 18th printing, a portfolio 1.50 

Costumes—interpretive, Rose Netzorg Kerr 
American Costumes Portfolio—12 plates . . 1.50 
Renaissance and Elizabethan Costumes Portfolio—1 2 plates 1.50 
Egypt, Greece and Rome Costumes Portfolio—12 piates_ 1.50 
The Orient Costumes Portfolio—12 plates j 1.50 
The Age of Chivalry Costumes Portfolio—i 2 hanes Sage 1.50 

Costumes in America, 100 Years 1850-1950, Rose N. Kerr-—1951 4.95 

Design—Historic, Rose N. and James W. Kerr 
Ancient and Classic Design Portfolio—4th printing , 2.00 
Medieval Design Portfolio—4th printing . 2.00 

Design—Simplified Modern, Lyons and ;) en piliilininy sills 18 ‘gtaies 

Guatemala Art Crafts, Pedro deLemos—2nd printing, 1950, bound in cloth . 

Guatemala Art Crafts, Pedro deLemos—2nd printing, 1950, bound in paper 

Lettering, Pedro deLemos—7th printing, 1950, portfolio, 21 plates. 

Lettering—Modern, Boris Andreyeff—7th printing, 1950, portfolio, 16 plates 

Mask Making, Matthew Baranski—NEW BOOK 

Metal Crafts—Art, Pedro deLemos—4th printing, portfolio, 16 plates 

Paper Sculpture, M. Grace Johnston—2nd printing, 1953, portfolio, 24 plates 

Pictorial Block Printing, Pedro deLemos—4th printing, portfolio, 16 plates 

Weaving, Pottery and Puppetry Crafts, Pedro deLemos—1948 . . 

Wood, Cardboard, Cloth and Metal Crafts, Pedro deLemos—2nd printing, 1949 


Fill in Coupon . . . For prompt service send orders to 
SCHOOL ARTS, 152 Printers Building, Worcester 8, Mass., Hillside, N. J. Baker & Taylor 
or to the following school supply companies: Kansas City 6, Mo. Hoover Brothers, Inc., 922 Oak St. 
New York 13, N. Y. American News Co., 131 Varick St. 
Boston 17, Mass. Campbell & Hall, 986 Commonwealth Ave. Pasadena, Calif. A. C. Vroman, Inc., 383 So. Pasadena Ave. 
Cambridge 42, Mass. J. L. Hammett Co., Kendall Sq. San Francisco 3, Calif. Amer. Seating Co., 207 S. VanNess 
Chicago 11, lll. A. C. McClurg & Co., 333 E. Ontario St. Spokane 6, Wash. John W. Graham Co. 
Dallas 2, Texas. Practical Drawing Co. Syracuse 4, N. Y. Amer. Seating Co., 935 W. Genesee 
Eau Claire, Wis. Eau Claire Book and Stationery Co. Union, N. J. J. L. Hammett Co., 2393 Vaux Hall Rd. 


In CANADA at slightly higher gelese to yg ~ — | Sys. Ltd. 
Moncton, Montreal, Toronto 1, 





Please send the following titles . . 


(J Enclosed in payment is $... i C] Please send bill . 


Position... . 
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Say You Saw It in 
SCHOOL ARTS 








How fo create designs 
and put them into form 


JEWELRY MAKING 


by D. Kenneth Winebrenner, Editor of School Arts, 
Professor of Art, State College for Teachers, Buffalo 


ICI DV You'll like every page of 
JEWELRY Ss wees because 4 — 
you the materials an 
MAKING methods for developin ng 
and experimenting wi 
ewelry designs that can 
= used by you individu- 
ally and for your jewelry 
classes, too. 
You'll learn how original 
designs are developed 
and see illustrations of 
excellent original designs 
developed by others. 
333 plates include illus- 
trations of 1117 jewelry 
items, designs, and steps 
” in process. 
TO TEACHERS Send for your copy 
AND SCHOOLS JEWELRY MAKING 
va its 200 pages filled 
$5.00 with practical help and 
® inspirational suggestions. 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 


CREATIVE HANDS BOOKSHOP 
152 Printers Building, Worcester 8, Mass. 


Please send me “JEWELRY MAKING" today. 
C) Bill me for $5.00 plus 12¢ postage. C] | enclose $5.00. 

















IN THE HANDS 
OF STUDENTS 
TODAY, BECOME 
BREADWINNERS 
TOMORROW! 


UCCESS 18 Oye 
ladder 


which cannot 


be climbed 
with titan 
hands in your 


pockets. 


First Prize, Lettering, Senior Hi 
Lettering Senior High School 
Suilece, Themes arr Howe High School. Pa ew 
irst shown at The Wm.H Block Co Indimagolis 


THE HUNT PE 
manufacturers of the Pro 
sponsor National Scholastic Awards 


* 
A TIP FOR 
EVERY PURPOSE 
























































Art knows no age! And.. 
art supplies are important to 
as well as the oldest! Craftint 
supplies add a stimulating touch to the 
creative efforts of all who use them. 
Craftint quolity plays on importan 
art education throughout 
a Craftint product for every 


Cra 


THE CRAFTINT MANUFACTURING co. 


the youngest 
school art 


America. There's 
art need! 


-quality poster COLORS 
CONSTRUCTION PAPER 
FINGER PAINT 

ART PAPERS 

ART BRUSHES 
MODELING CLAY 
SCHOOL & LIBRARY PASTE 


int 


1615 COLLAMER ave. 
CLEVELAND 10, OHIO 


t part in 











—— 

















CRAFT HEADQUARTERS 
for Amateur or Professiona 


Metalwork and jewelry-making tools and 
materials for teachers and craftsmen. As 
for folder on plain and fanc sterling silver 
beads for necklaces, bracelets, 

earrings and buttons. Pewter 

and copper available in sheets 

and circles for bowls and trays. 

Illustrated catalog S is yours for 


50 cents. Your money refu 
on first $3.00 order 


METAL CRAFTS SUPPLY CU. 
10 Thomas Street Providence, R.1. 





Drown and lettered with @ C D- Speedball Pons im i 
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a YOU NEED 


to get BETTER RESULTS 
and GREATER SATISFACTION 
teaching Arts and Crafts 


Hammett's illustrated catal 





etc. | 
block printing bestest 9, 
ins, looms and weaving. toymak- 


j. L. HAMMETT C 
264 Main St, Cambridge on 
SEND FOR YOUR FREE CATALOG TODAY! 
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beautiful 
lines 
in the 





es oe 
..are drawn 
with a 


VENUS 
drawing pencil 


The experts know what Venus 

will give them: the sharper, 

clearer, perfectly consistent line 

they want. Venus’ patented 

Colloidal Process produces finer 
particles in the fread to insure 

a more even deposit... strict 
laboratory tests and rigid 

grading standards produce greater 
accuracy, greater strength, 

strict uniformity of tone. Make sure 
you get Venus—the standard 

in fine drawing pencils for generations. 
Send for hely Ful, illustrated instruction 
brochure “ Sketc: with Venus,” only 25c 
and get a FREE Venus Drawing Pencil. 


VENUS .. . trademark of fine 
craftsmanship in pencils 


AMERICAN PENCIL COMPANY 54-255 
Hoboken, New Jersey 


“Sketching with Venus” at 25c each and 

copies of New Portfolio of 1954 Award-Winning 
Pencil Drawings at 10c each. Please include my 
free Venus Drawing Pencil. 


Name. 

















Enameling Kiln A new enameling kiln, 
No. FA-5-E has been announced by the 
American Art Clay Company of Indianap- 
olis. With a firing chamber of 614 inches 
in diameter by 2% inches high, it accommo- 
dates a metal shape as large as a 6-inch 
bowl. A temperature of 1500 degrees 
Fahrenheit is reached in a few minutes, and 
enameling temperature is maintained auto- 
matically without switches. No timing is 
necessary. Pieces are watched through the 
front opening and removed when red-hot and 
glossy. 

The long-life element plate consists of 
high temperature wire embedded in special 
refractory. The kiln is of durable, heat- 
sealing ceramic construction, mounted on 
three metal legs—a pleasing, modern de- 
sign. It connects to 110-115 volt electric 
circuit, and weighs only six and one- 
quarter pounds. 

For complete information about this and 
three other enameling kilns offered you, 
simply write American Art Clay Co., Indi- 
anapolis 24, Indiana. 


Double-faced Easel All metal in con- 
struction, this easel is the result of much 
research. It has two 20- by 27-inch panels, 
with two metal spring clips for each panel 
to hold pad or paper. It is four feet high, 
hinged at the top to fold out, and steadied 
by a side-locking brace. Steel legs have 
rubber tips. The easel is complete with two 
adjustable paint trays, and is finished with 
chip-proof, beige baked enamel. In addi- 
tion, the manufacturers have recently intro- 
duced the new, all metal Rol-Ease-L. It is 
similar to the standard easel, but takes two 
rolls of paper and has two guide bars, one 
of which doubles as a paper cutter. 

Those interested in double-faced easels 
for the classroom, either now or in the future, 
should have available a folder offered with- 
out charge by the manufacturer, Cascade 
School Supplies, Inc., 1 Brown St., North 
Adams, Mass. It pictures, and gives com- 
plete descriptions of the line of easels they 
manufacture—especially for schools. 


Classroom Design The US. Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare 
Office of Education, has issued a booklet to 
help in planning elementary school class- 
rooms. It is one of a series of studies on 
planning school buildings which the de- 
partment proposes to produce on the various 
elements of school plants. Much of the in- 
formation in the booklet comes from teach- 
ers, supervisors, principals, and specialists 
in elementary education who are engaged 
in teaching and supervision. Offered as ‘‘an 
approach to the problems of classroom de- 
sign in relation to the school child and 





GRUMBACHER' 


“6110” 
EASEL 
BRUSHES 


POINTED 


FINE 
CAMEL HAIR 


° poster 
¢ tempera 
e show card 


Long 
Handle 


in class rooms 





Size: 1 2 3 
Length: % +2 4+ 
Each: 28: ae 49 
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WRITE FOR SCHOOL BRUSH CIRCULAR 
ae GRUMBACHER — AT ART STORES 


M. GRUMBACHER 


472 West 34th Street © New York 1,N.Y. 








MODERN 


DUAL-PURPOSE ART DESK 


Designed by a school architect. Equipped with 
automatic raising and lowering device for effi- 
ciency and silent operation. 


Available in Palomino or Natural Birch Finish 
Free Catalog on Request 


DESKS OF AMERICA, INC. 
BRIDGEPORT 6, CONNECTICUT 








Order your Cotton, 
Linen and Wool 
Yarns from 













Whatever the craft — 


you are teaching: woodworking, model 
building, leather, metal, plastics, ceramics 


x-acto knives, 
tools & sets 


designed by craftsmen and precision-made 
for fine craftsmanship 


will help you 
do a better job 


by helping your students get better results 

and more creative satisfaction. 

Build Model Airplanes—send 10¢ for 32 

page booklet “Building Your First Flying 

Models.” Full size plans and instructions 

ie 4 models plus articles and helpful 
ints. 


Complete X-acto 28 page catalog FREE 













No 86x40 |) 
HOBBY CHEST "9 
~$12.00 
X-ACTO, INC, 


48-89 Van Dam St., Long Island City 1, WN. Y. 





ENAMELING 
KILNS 















































Fine-Art Metal Enameling Kiln FA-5-E, illustrated, 
is priced at $17.50. Fires pieces up to 6” in di- 
ameter, connects to ordinary 110 volt circuit, and 
costs only a few cents to operate. Fully automatic. 
Larger models also available. 


AMACO METAL ENAMELS 
Brilliant colors, opaque and transparent. Acid- 
resistant 80 mesh, lumps and threads, also 200 
mesh. Wide maturing range. 


ENAMELING SUPPLIES 


Tools, metal cleaners, preformed copper shapes, 
solders, trivets, decorating mediums—all necessary 
supplies and equipment. 


On Request 
24 page illustrated instruction booklet and cata- 
log. Ceramic catalog on request, too. 


AMERICAN ART CLAY CO. 


INDIANAPOLIS 24, INDIANA 











program,”’ the booklet contains information 
about the following general subjects: pre- 
design planning steps, the points upon which 
good classroom design is based, designing 
the classroom from educational specifica- 
tions, and the reactions of teachers to a 
good classroom environment. It is com- 
pletely illustrated with interior and exterior 
photographs and drawings—many with 
classes in session to illustrate the text. For 
your copy of this booklet, send 35 cents to 
Superintendent of Documents, U.S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 
and ask for Designing Elementary Class- 
rooms, Special Publication No. 1. Size, 
10% by 7%4 inches, 56 pages. 


Leathercraft Catalog Osborn Bros. 
have recently published a new, expanded 
catalog. Throughout its 72 pages you will 
find illustrated, described and priced a host 
of leather and other craft items and acces- 
sories. For many years this company has 
specialized in supplying leather and other 
craft materials to schools and group organ- 
izations; so they know from experience the 
varieties and types of items most in demand 

Teachers, home hobbyists and group 
leaders are sure to find plenty of craft ideas, 
and how to apply them, in this new catalog. 

For your copy, simply send 25 cents to 
Osborn Bros. Supply Co., Room R2D, 
223 Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, Illinois, and 
The 25 cents 
postage and handling charge for the catalog 
will be credited to your first order. 


ask for their new catalog. 


Filmstrip Projectors A new line of six 
filmstrip projectors was recently introduced 
by Bell & Howell Company. The new pro- 
jectors for the educational and industrial 
markets include two 300- and two 500- 
watt models and two single-purpose units 
in 150- and 300-watts. 

For complete details, see your Bell & 
Howell dealer or write the company at 7100 
McCormick Road, Chicago 45, Ill. 


Soap Sculpture Once again—for the 
28th year—National Soap Sculpture Com- 
mittee is sponsoring their annual competi- 
tion. The soap sculpture movement began 
over a quarter of a century ago under the 
guidance of a national committee of dis- 
tinguished artists and educators. Its purpose 
was to enrich and stimulate the cultural 
growth of America by encouraging the 
expression of artistic talent through the 
three-dimensional medium of sculpture. In 
the years which have followed, soap sculp- 
ture has won a permanent place in school 
curricula. It has aided in uncovering a 
latent bent for sculpture in many a young- 
ster and sent him on his way to artistic 
achievement. Winners in the various cate- 
go:ies are selected by a jury of distinguished 
sculptors, designers, and art educators; and 
cash awards are contributed by Procter & 
Gamble Co., of Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Blanks for entering this year's contest are 


(Continued on page 46) 
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dipping. 


CLEAR 


iis fat 


MI Ocachens 


1 RE 


IN CERAMICS 


LEAREST 
of the 
CLEAR 
GLAZES 


. non-toxic too! 


PEMCO'S 
OH-TEN CLEAR 


(PA-3002Sch) 


Brilliant and sparkling—the perfect finish 
for ware decorated with Pasgobes (Pem- 
co Liquid Underglaze Colors). Brings out 
colors to full richness. Light application 
can be applied by brushing, spraying or 


Leadless formulation makes it perfect for 


application on dinnerware or mugs. 


To eliminate crazing, use OH-TEN 


OH-TEN 


with Pemco's 


CLAY BODIES. They are carefully 
formulated for exact match in ex- 


pansion rate. 


BECAUSE PEMCO GLAZES ARE 
SUPPLIED IN POWDER FORM— 
THEY CAN BE STORED EASILY, 
INDEFINITELY. JUST ADD WATER 
TO THE QUANTITY YOU WANT, 
WHEN YOU WANT. 


SAVES MONEY. 








about them. 


POTTERY ARTS DIVISION 


PERACO corporation 


i ie ee ee ea | 





One of the world's largest suppliers 


to the ceramic industry 


Write for descriptive literature on Pemco 
Clear Glazes or ask your authorized distributor 
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ITEMS OF INTEREST 


(Continued from page 45) Announcing the new 
é. available upon request, as is a 32-page 


teachers’ manual, “Soap Carving in the 
Classroom,"’ which contains  sculpturing 


instructions and illustrations, and gives sug- 
"4 gestions for the adaptation of soap sculp- 
Ing and ture to various areas of the school curric- 


ulum. General instruction folders for in- 
dividual students are also available free of 
charge. Simply write, National Soap 
Sculpture Committee, 160 Fifth Ave., New 
York 10, N. Y. 





POWER DRIVEN VARIABLE 
Friendship by Mail Many teachers re- SPEED POTTER'S WHEEL 

port new interest in their courses by students Blase desspantvniunh Geatimneucter 
having pen friends in other countries. Often before available at such ® popular 
they bring results of thei: correspondence to price. Versatile enough for the most 


j , , : advanced craftsman, yet simple 
class and share their experiences with their enough for beginners’ use. Precision 
classmates. built for smooth, long-lived perform- 


‘ ‘ ‘ ance. C ct, port 

The International Friendship League of ogubaestaniinomadtata, 
Boston offers the opportunity of having pen ceramic studios. 
friends in more than 100 free dominions and 


territories for students from eight through FEATURES weve, srFort 
twenty-eight years of age. Members of FERED AT $o Lo 
the League are not only finding real fun ad WA prict 


7) 
FOR Scuoo. ust 


DESIGN 


and adventure in their pen pal relationships, 
but are actually serving as goodwill am- 
bassadors for their country. The value of 
their influence has now been. given official New variable speed reducer with adjustable foot con- 

mae . trols provides speed range from 38 to 130 r.p.m. Other 
government recognition. This year one of 


. ; features include built-in water container, attached 
the first Certificates of Merit to be awarded wedging wire, reversible 9-inch throwing head with 


by the United States Information Agency recess for molding plaster bats. Order by mail now 
was received by the International Friendship + + + Of write for complete literature. 
League. 8 a | Manufacturing Co., Dept. SA, Burlington, Wis 
Teachers interested in laying this oppor- 
tunity before their classes are invited by the 
League to send a self-addressed envelope 
requesting a free supply of official applica- ALWAYS 
tion blanks to: International Friendship 
League, 40 Mount Vernon St., Boston 8, 
Mass. Many names of teachers abroad 
anxious to be put in touch with American 
teachers are also in the League's files. 








Indian Leaflets The Denver Art Mu- Stationery 
seum, 1300 Logan St., Denver 3, Colorado, 1ING Photographic Dealers every- 
offers Mimeographed sheets to help you in RA... 2 Sea ie 
selecting leaflets they publish on American veguron © 2 
Indians. The purpose of the leaflets is to BEST-TEST B'TViawa ih te anes 
supply accurate, non-technical, and com- 
pact information about American Indians. 
The facts are compiled from publications of 
great scientific institutions, the writings of 
leading anthropologists, and studies of 
re eee The series . ° Ste ar | | suppl ies and 
pleted, a reference encyclopedia of the 
American Indian, covering the cultures equipment 
of all the principal tribes in America, north 
of Mexico. 











Each leaflet has four or eight pages. The We carry such items as: Copper Pieces, Kilns, Enam- 
first page carries the title and a picture re- els, Bangles, Clasps, Chains, Ear Mtg’s., Ring Shanks, 
lated to the subject of the leaflet. The re- Gallery Wire, Pin Backs, Cuff Link Backs, Necktie 

ie Holders, Jump Rings, Foil Back Stones, Coin Mtg’s., 
maining poges ae devoted to the text, Sheet Silver, Beads, Crucifixes and Joiners, Jewelr 
which is divided into boldly marked subject : ’ : y 


, Cards and Boxes, Wire, Vises, Mallets, Files, Pliers, 
headings. The sheet sent to us lists 119 Tweezers, Saw Frames and Blades, Polishing Com- 
leaflets now in print. The subject of each pounds and Solders. 


20 DIFFERENT sTYLEs le ied nd te le coon ond | a an cenranancarnion 

FOR COMPLETE VERSATILITY of leaflets, write the Department of Indian | request to schools and teachers. 

THE ESTERBROOK PEN COMPANY Art at the Museum and ask for a copy of ; 

CAMDEN 1, NEW JERSEY bein 0 oialiile Backes 44NEWALL MFG. COMPANY 
Another sheet, similar to that describing ee | i 

the Indian series, is also available from the dame one 
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electrikiln 
BY HARROP 



















FIRST CLASS" 
KILNS 
FOR THE 
CLASSROOM /\ | 







HTL-16 Cone 8 2300°F. 





Simply designed for you . . . teacher and 
hobbyist . . . Harrop ElectriKilns are de- 
pendable, fast-firing, trouble-free, economical 
to operate. 

4 sizes of Top Loaders with capacities from 
4,860 to 786 cu. in. Whatever your require- 
ment ... Top Loader or Side Loader, bench 
or floor models . . . there’s a Harrop Electri- 
Kiln that will best suit your needs. 


. 
Your One Reliable Source for Every Ceramic Need 
COMPLETE CERAMIC SUPPLIES 


Better work with better materials makes less work 

































for you . . . always use Harrop's ‘‘Harglo’’ Giazes 
(gloss, semi-matt, opaque) . . . ‘‘Harglo"’ Underglazes 
(powdered and liquid) . . . *‘Mock"’ overglazes .. . 


paints, tools and kiln supplies. 


Write now for free catalog of ElectriKilns 
and Supplies. 


o - 
tHovrep Comic Suwiee Co. 
ElectyiKiln Division, Dept. $ 
35 E. Gay Street Columbus 15, Ohio 








































cotati Write For Literature 
6) Ss Fine Tools Jor Hand Weaving 


LOOMS - SHUTTLES 
“Speed-Warp” 
"Bob-O-Count” 


RAD AD 




















CRAFTOOL 


Monvufacturers of a complete line of 
ELECTRIC VARIABLE SPEED 
POTTERS WHEELS 
TREADLE & KICK WHEELS 
BANDING & DECORATING WHEELS 
BALL MILLS 
GEM CUTTING MACHINES 
MODELING & TRIMMING TOOLS 
CERAMIC ACCESSORIES 
















Write for complete catalog. 


Craftools, Inc. 401 Broadway, N.Y. 13, N.Y. 








Museum. The leaflets listed in it cover full 
and accurate descriptions of single speci- 
mens. Kinds of Indian objects which either 
have not been described at all, or have re- 
ceived little mention, have been chosen as 
subjects. The sheet we have lists, by sub- 
jects, twenty-two such items, and the price 
of each leaflet. For your copy of this 
sheet, simply ask the Museum for a listing of 
Material Culture Notes. 


Remote Control The Automatic Projec- 
tion Corp., 29 West 35th St., New York 1, 
N. Y., tells us that three of their remote push- 
button control projectors may now be used 
in conjunction with the new Webster Electric 
EKOTAPE CINAUDIO tape recorder to 
provide automatic sound slidefilm presenta- 
tions. This new concept allows the teacher 
to make on-the-spot, automatic sound slide- 
film programs. It also offers unusual versa- 
tility, since the tape recorder may be used 
as a recorder, and play back on its own. 
Tapes may be erased automatically, re- 
recorded or cut and spliced. 

Further information and descriptive litera- 
ture can be obtained directly from the 
company 


Lapidary Equipment Those doing 
lapidary work, and those considering this 
craft, will be interested in a helpful folder 
from B & | Mfg. Co., Burlington, Wisconsin. 
It is offered at no charge by the manufac- 
turer of Gem Maker, the craftsman's lapi- 
dary machine that cuts, grinds, smooths, and 
polishes stones of all kinds. 

The folder pictures and describes the 
operation of the Gem Maker as you pro- 
gress from a rough stone to the finished gem. 
It also gives complete specifications of 
construction, the price, a list of items which 
come with the lapidary unit, and many help- 
ful hints on its operation and usage. 

For your free copy of this folder, simply 
write the company and ask for their Gem 
Maker folder. 


Art Paper Niagara art paper for pastels, 
charcoal and crayons, distributed exclusive- 
ly by the Devoe & Raynolds Company, Inc., 
Louisville, Kentucky, is now available in 
handy twenty-five sheet packages. This 
sand-finished paper is made especially for 
use with soft pastels because it provides 
sufficient tooth and yet has the sand parti- 
cles so firmly fixed and so close together 
that the pastels are firmly held. 

Your school supply dealer carries this 
new twenty-five sheet package. 


(Continued on page 48) 












TUBE SHOWN 
ACTUAL SIZE 











you can get the 


fo} Re) 3) 


you want — 


BRILLIANT * INTENSE 
OPAQUE * QUICK-DRYING 
PERMANENT * INTERMISCIBLE 


satin-smooth, uniform, consistent 


Wonderful to Weld aa 2th 


BLOCK PRINTING INKS 


WATER SOLUBLE INK for wood and 


linoleum block printing on paper, etc. 


OIL BASE INK for wood and linoleum 
block printing on fabric, etc. 


506 ir6 


10 SHADES « Fully filled studio tubes 


TALENS & SON, INC. 
UNION, NEW JERSEY 









ENAMELING 


KILN AS 


LOW COST 
FOR SCHOOL USE 


Teachers have found enameling to be the perfect medium of 

expression. It is functional as well as creative. 

This Kiln will fire any piece up to 434” in diameter and 1!” 

high. We furnish a fundamental text and will answer your nll 

cal problems. Kiln reaches ture quickly, is 
sturdy and affords low-cost trouble- 
free operation. All parts easily 
replaceable at a nominal cost. 


FREE 
TEXT ON 
ENAMELING 


by Thomas E. Thompson. 

Send for your copy of this 40 poge 
illustrated text on metal enamel- 
ing. Techniques — tools — equip- 
ment—types of enameling —firing 
— finishes, etc. 


ENAMELS AND MATERIALS 
We have more than 150 shades of enamel 
colors ready for immediate delivery. Also cop- 
per trays, sheet copper, circles and squares. You 
can make many articles — pins — buckles — 
ash trays — small bowls, etc. 


WRITE TODAY 
THOMAS C. THOMPSON CO. 


eo Ce SA 


Highland Park, Illinois 











PURE SCORIA PUMICE 
for creative carving 
Tested in city schools 
Works easily, quickly 
Inexpensive 
Relatively clean 
Sustains interest 


An excellent medium for the art pupil— 
easily carved, low in cost, with results 
showing up quickly. Same sculpture tech- 
nique used as for ard stone. Send dol- 
lar bill for, postage prepaid, working 
sample and suggestions for use. 








MAIL COUPON TODAY 


S. Pests Senet 6 Co., ($1 enclosed) 


$331 Hollyw: 

los Angeles 28, Calif. 

Send me, postage prepaid, Working Sample and 
suggestions for vsing Carv-it Stone, * 

Name 


Street & No._ 


ae 
My school_ 
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ITEMS OF INTEREST 


(Continued from page 47) 


Glue Elmer's Glue-All, a polyvinyl resin 
glue is now available in handy %4-oz. poly- 
ethylene tubes. The new plastic tube per- 
mits the glue to feed out in a fine line and 
retain its shape even after the glue is used 
up. It has been specially designed for craft 
use, both in schools and at home. Glue-All 
is a white liquid adhesive which dries into a 
tough, colorless film. This glue is also avail- 
able in an assortment of larger size con- 
tainers. If your dealer doesn't have this new 
size in stock, write Borden Company, Chemi- 
cal Division, 350 Madison Ave., New 
York 17, N. Y. 


Portable Wheel This pofters wheel is 
especially designed for the amateur hobby- 
ist wanting a wheel at very modest cost. It 
easily fits practically any type of electric 
home food mixer; and won't scratch or 
harm the mixer in any way, due to rubber 
padding that also provides vibrationless 
floating power. It is light, only 4 lbs.; com- 
pact, approximately 7 by 11 by 9 inches; 
readily demountable and easily stored. It 
can be used in the kitchen or practically 
anywhere an electric food mixer can be 
used; no workshop is needed. The remov- 
able throwing head of durable metal, plastic 
and plaster construction; features exclusive 
right or left handed turn with variable speed 
control from 30 to 200 r.p.m. Power from 


_ the mixer delivers a smooth, positive turning 


action at consistent, controllable speeds 
through a simple transmission device. It is 
sold by Mecco Industries Division, Marine 
Enterprises, Inc., Pasadena 23, Maryland. 


Artcraft Films The International Film 
Bureau, Inc., 57 East Jackson Blvd., Chi- 
cago 4, Ill., offers you at no cost a listing 
of arts and crafts films for school use. The 
titles are arranged alphabetically by sub- 
ject. Other information given is running 
time, rental and sale price for each film. 
For your free copy of this listing, write the 
Educational Director at the company. 
This concern also offers, for 50 cents, a 
sixteen-page booklet titled “Children and 


ALL STEEL EASEL 


It's new 
It's different 
It's better! 


and it’s only 


$16.50 


no more than you 
would pay for an 
old-fashioned ply- 
wood easel 


@ 2 large steel panels 20 x 27” 

@ 2 paint trays adjustable for height 

@ Stainless steel spring clips hold pad or paper 

e Standard 4-foot height or 42” kindergarten height 


CASCADE SCHOOL SUPPLIES, INC. 


1 Brown Street North Adams, Mass 





PEACOCK 
12-inch Loom 


Simple, sturdy. 

Weaves any ma- 

terial. Widely 
schools 


craft 
a projects and materials in 
>.B. Waupun, Wis. stock for quick shipment. 


THE HANDCRAFTERS 


Makers and distributors of urusual craft supplies 


521 W. BROWN ST. WAUPUN, WISCONSIN 





FOR PAINTING WITH 


Gam WEEDLE CONE OR BRUSH 





MOST ALL FABRICS, 
POTTERY, TOLE-WARE, 
WOOD, CANVAS, PAPER, 
REND GLASS, METAL AND 


ol SIMILAR SURFACES. 
Ideas and Suggestions may be found in our PATTERN- 
CATALOG and PAINT IT YOURSELF Booklet for 
teachers and craftsmen. Send 50 cents for these booklets 
showing hundreds of interesting motifs. Get acquainted 
with the fascinating CVH Colors. Starter-set $1.35, 
SPECIAL Offer $1.00 thru this ad 








CVH LABORATORIES CO. © P. 0. Box 115-S, West End, W. J. 











FREE PLastics catatoc 


SPECIAL SCHOOL EDITION 
EVERYTHING IN PLASTICS 


Special school catalog-manual 
contains prices and quantity prices 
on all popular plastics materials. 
World's largest stock includes 
plexiglas — fiberglas — casting 
resins — jewelry findings — carv- 
ing supplies — buffing compounds 
— dyes — cements — ring stock — molding presses 
and many others. Also contains many brand new 
materials for school use. A must for plastics projects. 


Send for free copy today 


FRY PLASTICS COMPANY 
Dept. SA-2 7826 S$. Vermont Ave., Los Angeles 44, Calif. 
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Great Moments in American 
History with 


SPEEDBALL 


LINOLEUM CUTTERS 


History, Booklets, School Calendars 
and Christmas Card Programs 
Know the full benefits of good Block Printing Program. 
Send today for free lesson plans and order a stock of 
the familiar Speedball Lino Cutter Sets No. 1. Sold at 
all school supply houses. 













SPEEDBALL PENS, CUTTERS and PRODUCTS 





























BRILLIANT 


30 


CERAMIC 


COLORS... 
Ready for | : 


instant vse! =e 


No fuss! No muss! Just dab a brush into any 
of the 15 Liquid Overglaze or 15 Liquid 
Underglaze Colors and apply directly to 
your ware. Each set contains strong, deep 
colors. Easy to mix for intermediate shades 
or with white for pastels. There’s one full 
ounce of color in each underglaze jar; 1/10 
lb. of color in each overglaze jar. Each 15- 
color set is attractively boxed with two 
multi-purpose brushes and instructions. Or- 
der today! 


B. F. Drakenfeld & Co., Inc. SA 

45-47 Park Place, New York 7, N .Y. 

Gentlemen: Attached is my check for .. . 
[| Liquid Overglaze Set $10.00 
-] Liquid Underglaze Set.............. 5.00 

I will pay shipping charges. 

NAME nokansiidibamea sacieaiiemsdael 

ADDRESS aS Sc Se Sy 8?» 

CITY /ZONE__ ee STATE 


() Send me the Drakenfeld catalog 
of prepared glazes, clay bodies, 
electric kilns and other ceramic 
supplies. 


“Drakenteld 








Their Pictures."’ Written by Mr. C. D. 
Gaitskell, Director of Art for Ontario, 
Canada, it offers guidance to art teachers 
by pointing the way to courses of action 
which may be used by art teachers in mak- 
ing their teaching more meaningful. The 
basis of the booklet is two films issued by 
International Film Bureau entitled ‘‘Creative 
Hands." Both the booklet and the films 
may be used separately, but you'll find that 
each augments the other. 


Films Catalogs Young America Films’ 
1954-55 catalogs of teaching films and 
filmstrips have just come off press, and now 
are available for distribution. The catalog 
of Teaching Films is 20 pages in size, done 
in two attractive colors, and lists more than 
155 educational motion pictures for school 
and community groups. The YAF catalog 
of Filmstrips also is 20 pages in size, done 
in two colors, listing more than 460 new 
filmstrips for all grade levels and curriculum 
areas. Copies of both catalogs may be 
obtained free upon request to Young Ameri- 
ca Films, Inc., 18 East 41st St., New York 
17,N. Y. 





Materials Leaflets A helpful portfolio 
containing twelve leaflets, each offering in- 
formation on the use and care of materials 
used by the classroom teacher, is available 
from Association for Childhood Education 
International, 1200 Fifteenth St., Washing- 
ton 5, D.C. Many of the leaflets covered 
are in the art field. Here are some of the 
titles of the leaflets in this portfolio: Clay for 
Modeling, Drawing and Painting Materials, 
Blocks for Building, Toys for Indoor and Out- 
door Play, Textiles for Sewing and Weaving, 
and Puppets for Dramatic Play. The leaflets 
have been prepared by specialists in each 
field, and are written as the results of ques- 
tions from experienced and inexperienced 
teachers concerning care, storage, use, etc., 
of teaching materials. 

The Association offers the complete set 
of twelve leaflets for 75 cents. Those wish- 
ing a copy should send to the Association 
in Washington, for Portfolio on Materials 
for Work and Play. 











answer the call 


















join and serve 
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@ It’s true, as thousands of teachers 
have discovered. If you want to produce 
more and better visual aids in half the 
time, get acquainted with the Flo-master 
and its magic FELT-Tip. It writes on 
anything— wood, cloth, leather—even 
on the blackboard. Broad lines or 
thin lines— with 4 sizes of interchange- 
able felt tips. Due to the Flo-master 
valve-an exclusive feature—the flow 

of ink is controlled by the pressure 

on the nib. Flo-master Inks-in 8 colors— 
are instant-drying, smudge-proof, 
waterproof, non-toxic. Why not free 
yourself from the drudgery and 
mess of working with paints and 
brushes— mixing, spilling, smearing, 
cleaning-up and storing! Available 
at stationers or school supply houses. 


MORE THAN 100 USES IN SCHOOLS 


including * Flash Cards, Posters, 
Charts * Maps, Games, Decorations * 
Marking Athletic Equipment—Coat 
Hooks, Overshoes, etc. * Lining Black- 
boards * Making Calendars, Clocks. 





*The FLOw of ink is MASTERed or 
controlled by the pressure on the nib. 


Flo-master 

School Bulletin 
illustrates 

scores of woys 
teachers ore 
using the 
Flo-master in 
schoolroom instruction and activities. 
Write for your copy to: 


CUSHMAN & DENISON Mfg. Co., 


Dept. A-19 


153 W. 23rd St., N.Y. 11, NLY. 




























FREE TO TEACHERS! 


FULL SIZE 
JAR OF 


Ready Mixed 


TEXTILE 


Textile Painting projects are enthusiastically wel- 
comed by all age groups. Pactra’s Ready-Mixed 
Textile Paints are the answer for beginner or ex- 
pert alike! Used right from the jar means no mixing 
—no mess—no left over colors at period’s end. 24 
brilliant colors available—including pastels—that 
ore fast drying...an advantage, too, when closs- 
room time is limited. 

WRITE TODAY TO... 


Chemical Company 
1213 North Highland Avenue 
los Angeles 38, Calif. 





TOOLS for WOODCARVING, 
SILK SCREEN PRINTING, 
SCULPTURING and all 


ART and CRAFT SUPPLIES 
2 are in the 
FAVOR, RUHL CATALOG 


Plan your purchases with our cat- 
alog. Shop AT YOUR LOCAL 
ART SUPPLY STORE. If your 
store doesn’t have what you want, 
THEY CAN GET IT FROM 
FAVOR, RUHL. Free catalog sup- 
plied to class or school. write 


FAVOR, RUHL & CO., 
425 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 5, 





FOR DESIGNING- DECORATING 


—listing many attract 
ive items all ready for and decorating. Free to 
teachers—others 10c. ~, 


? 


SANDUSKY, OHIO 





FREE CATALOG 
ART & CRAFT SUPPLIES 


OVER 25 YEARS 
Ga A Dependable source of Supply For ART and CRAFT 
partments. May we serve you. 
DWINNELL CRAFT SHOP 
HMR C(Dept. SA 255 Wheeling, W. Va. 





“PRECIOUS STONES FOR PRECIOUS LITTLE” 


Quality stones specially suitable for classroom use sent on 30- 
day approval. No obligation to any purchase. For better buys 
in stones and unequaled service write to 


ERNEST W. BESSINGER 


Importer of Precious Stones 


417 Clark Building Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 
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Fortunetellers and Numbers Kits We 
are sorry that we cannot include the full 
letter received from James Caruthers Dell 
of Santa Cruz, California, who takes issue 
with the editor in the nicest way.  Intro- 
ducing himself as ‘‘an empirically minded 
art instructor and occupational therapist 
without the formalities of instruction as pre- 
scribed by schools, colleges or universi- 
ties," and a teacher of ‘‘segregated adults 
of the highest order of intelligence, high- 
and low-grade morons, and a few mentally 
retarded children,’ he states: ‘‘We use those 
‘despised’ oil painting pre-numbered sets 
which you have dubbed ‘Numbers Non- 
sense’ in an editorial wherein you make 
absurd and obnoxious statements. As a 
member of the Santa Cruz Council for Re- 
tarded Children | kindly but with emphasis, 
adversely criticize your violent statements 
in the editorial.” 

He goes on to explain that he was a re- 
*tarded child at the age of twelve, and at 
sixteen his mother took him to a fortune- 
teller who said that he had an antitude for 
drawing. As a rasult he was sent to British 
Columbia to learn the business of scenery 
painting, sixty-two years ago, at the salary 
of one dollar per week. After acting as 
chore boy for several months he was ‘‘pro- 
moted to the interesting task of filling in 
with prepared water colors pre-number2d 
spaces on pre-sketched sheets’’ to be shown 
as samples for scenery to stage directors. He 
goes on to say that he uses numbers sets as a 
stepladder, just as he did when a boy. He 
also uses pounce patterns of pencil sketches, 
and decalcomania transfers. The student 
uses small white cards and palette knives 
to build up a file of color and tonal arrange- 
ments. In sketching out-of-doors the file is a 
valuable reference because it ‘‘saves time 
and messing up the palette with useless 
colors."" He goes over his sketch roughly 
with ready-mixed pigments in ‘‘proper 
formation,"’ then returns to the studio and 
finishes the sketch into an original painting. 

He quotes the late F. W. Ruckstull as 
saying that ‘Anarchy reigns in the world of 
art today. The cause is modernism.’ He 
concludes with ‘Far be it for this writer to 
view with contempt writings of ye editor of 
School Arts. | feel that he is doing the job 
as he sees it.” 


We consider that final sentence a real com- 
pliment. Now if we could just substitute 
fortunetellers for art educators, and pre- 
sketched numbers sets for art instruction, 
and then turn back the pages of time by 
sixty-two years we might have a solution for 
the anarchy of today. We enjoyed the letter 
from this man approaching eighty years of 
age, not for what he said, but for his cre- 
ative use of the written word. We are sorry 
that space would not permit its use in full. 
Incidentally, friends, we recently saw a 
very excellent use of pre-sketched num- 
bered painting kits, and we plan to show 
you how this was done, step by step, in a 
future issue. Keep watching for the 
article! 


WANT NEW IDEAS 
for Classroom Activities , 


Our latest 1955 catalog of f 
handicraft supplies will help Ke tele 
‘ SUPPLIES 
you find many new activities 
that are fun, entertaining and 
educational. 


Write for 
FREE CATALOG 


Contains information on Art Supplies; Metal Etching; 
Wooden Plates and hundreds of other things interesting to 
art teachers. 


CLEVELAND CRAFTS fees os. 





Larson LEATHERCRAFT 


Careful grading * Guaranteed quality 


Same day shipments * Complete stock 


FREE!—Illustrated Catalog 
WRITE TODAY! Big new book of ideas, 
tools ind materials tor eathercra 
items especially for SCHOOLS 
offered cover whole range of skills, fro 
eginner to expert craftsman. Use 
COMPLETE source for ordering 
materials and tools you need. Orders 
sh pped same day receive d 
Accurate grading and guaranteed quality assures consist- 
ently excellent results. Write for your free catalog 


jJ. C. LARSON COMPANY, INC. 


820 S. Tripp Ave., Dept. 4210, Chicago 24, Ill 








HAVE YOUR CLASS 


MAKE 
BEAUTIFUL 
JEWELRY 


Craftint @ th 
COPPER 
ENAMEL 

KIT | 


% 


75 PIECES 
COMPLETE 
———, 
It's easy and practical to make your own expensive jewelry, gifts, 
and ornaments 
For the FIRST TIME IN HISTORY, you can actually SEE your 
esigns come to LIFE, in brilliant enameled colors on pure cop- 
per. Craftint's exclusive portable GLASS-DOMED KILN makes 
this VISUAL FIRING possible. Complete kit contains 75 pieces 
everything you need to enamel! copper —ARTISTICALLY 
PROFESSIONALLY. HEATER (PARTIAL) KIT... $8.95 
We carry a complete line of supplies and equipment for 
ceramics, including COPPER ENAMELING 


TEPPING STUDIO SUPPLY CO. 
Professional staff of long experience 


3517 Riverside Drive Dept. SA-2 Dayton 5, Ohio 








a 


ss Fs - 
BRIGHTEST Name in COLOR 


CHALK PASTELS © DRY TEMPERA PIGMENT 


write for bl phaceter maxaal SA-19 
WEBER COSTELLO CO. 


HICAG HEIGHTS, ILLIN 1S 



















































JULIA SCHWARTZ 


Dr. Julia Schwartz is associate professor, Arts Education 
Department, Florida State University, Tallahassee, Florida. 


WHAT VALUES UNDERLY YOUR TEACHING? 


In other words, we, as 
teachers, proceed on the basis of those things most important 
to us. How we feel about ourselves and how we work with 


Values are guideposts to action. 


children in art education are, in great measure, indicative of 
the often unstated or unverbalized goals we have set for 
ourselves in the school art experience. It is precisely at this 
point where we, as beginning and experienced teachers as 
well, may begin in assessing the worth of our classroom 
efforts. We need to clarify for ourselves, from time to time, 
A study of 
art education values prized by a group of teachers at the 
time they started working with the author is illustrative of the 
need of such an approach. 


the actual value-basis upon which we operate. 


A description and a partial 
report™ of an analysis of initial developments in this situation 
follows. 

During the first meeting of the group, in the process of 
identifying some of their major problems as teachers, 
individuals were encouraged to express reactions concerning 
their childhood art education experiences. Among the 
responses, many of which were negative, was, ‘| never could 
draw a face.” The instructor, feeling that an atmosphere 
sufficiently positive to remove undue threat had been de- 
veloped by this time, challenged, ‘‘As an experiment, how 
would it be if each of us took a few minutes to draw a face 
tight now?” Interestingly enough the invitation was ac- 
cepted, after which written reactions to the drawing experi- 
ence were secured as follows: (1) What was most important 
to you as you started working? (2) How successful do you 
feel your effort was? (3) Discuss the efforts of two others in 
this group and explain why you chose to discuss them. 

Responses to Question No. 1 revealed that out of 16 
teachers in the group 9 were striving for representation or 
reproduction, only 3 were interested in expression or inter- 
pretation and 4 seemed confused regarding this aspect of 
their goals. Indications were that over half of the group 
strove in their art efforts toward a kind of absolute standard 
or value outside of themselves. Data relative to Questions 
No. 2 and No. 3 revealed that the majority judged the 
success of their own efforts and those of others in the group, 
again, in terms of the more absolute as against the relative 
or developmental standard. Such terms as “wrong colors,” 


*This is a part of a larger study in Teacher Education—"Evaluation 
of Courses We Teach" currently being made by Ralph Hurst, Harold 
Sutton and the author in the Department of Arts Education at The 
Florida State University. 
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beginning teacher 


“incorrect detail,” “not a good drawing (meaning not 
accurate perspective’ 
cropped up in their writing and as they spoke critically not 
only of their own but of the art expression of even young 
At the first meeting, then, this 
was the picture of some of the bases upon which 9 out of 
16 teachers in this group proceeded in their art teaching- 
learning situations. 


representation),"" and “‘incorrect 


children in their classrooms. 


It is no wonder that having such static concepts of art 
education they felt unhappy, unsuccessful and somewhat 
frustrated in their art work with children. Ass one wrote, 
“Impressions of my students’ work are far from happy ones 
and it is quite a task to keep my disappointment behind the 
scenes during our sharing periods.” This same teacher after 
working with the group in gaining new insights regarding 
the old values to which she had subscribed was able to say, 
‘Since this group started | have literally come out of the dark 
ages—I| am seeing my children and their art work in an 
entirely new light now and | understand them much better. 
| realize now a child does not have to be ‘talented’ and 
know how to draw a dog that looks like the accepted version 
of a dog to profit from an art experience." We, as teachers, 
do indeed need to re-examine the nature of the art education 


values we are emphasizing! 


One group of teachers made drawings of faces and evaluated 
them. Most preferred accurate representation (lower right), 
then began to see values in more individual interpretations. 


AQUAMIX: 


PAPIER 
MACHE 


<— 


a DEVOE exclusive! 


Furnished in dry-granule form — you add the 
water! Costs 1/5 as much as ordinary ready- 
mixed medium. Get acquainted with this eco- 
nomical, versatile, easy to mix and use medium. 
Write for folder with instructions for projects 
using Aquamix. Devoe & Raynolds, Artists’ 
Materials Division, P.O. Box 328, Louisville 1, 
Kentucky. 


DEVOE Art Materials 


FIRST WITH SCHOOLS $'NSE 











Devoe & Raynolds Company, Inc., Louisville, Ky. 





ENAMEL-ON-COPPER 
IDEA BOOK 





Now your classes can easily enjoy 
this fascinating craft with The Copper 
Shop's low-cost supplies. Complete 
enameling kit with U.L. approved, 
pyrex topped, visible firing unit only 
$14.95. Contains everything needed 
for dramatic demonstrations and 
classroom enameling activities. FREE 
Idea-Book gives processes and tech- 
niques for exciting, creative results. 
Book lists hundreds of exclusive, 
imaginative copper items for school, 
home, and group use. . . resale too. 
All items ready for firing. NO 
METALWORKING REQUIRED. 


Included in book are: 


Bracelet Kits 
Pendants 
Earrings 
Compacts 








Cigarette Boxes 
Ash Trays 
Tie Bars 
Cuff Links 
Findings 
Kilns 
Tools 
Supplies 





The Copper Shop is famous for outstanding 
enameling ideas. Our new 1955 Idea-Book lists 
scores of items never before offered. Send for 
your copy TODAY! 


the COPPER SHOP [gency einem 








ITEMS OF INTEREST 


(Continued from page 49) 


European Tour [he third annual Music 
and Art Tour of Europe, for teachers, 
mature students and music lovers will be 
offered in 1955 in cooperation with a six- 
unit summer course by San Francisco State 
College. Flying from New York to Paris 
in June and July, small parties will then 
visit eight nations by private motorcoach, 
with optional excursions to Spain and 
Scandinavia. The tour is planned to yield 
inspirational days and teaching resources 
under college leadership. An illustrated 
brochure may be had from Dr. D. S. Wheel- 
wright, San Francisco State College, San 
Francisco 27, California. 


New Colors A new full color range of 
Devoe Academic Artists’ Water Colors, 
formulated and produced by the Artists’ 
Materials Division of Devoe & Raynolds 
Company, Inc., Louisville, Kentucky, are 
now being distributed in entirely redesigned 
oversize tubes, 14 by 314 inches. They are 
packed six tubes of one color to the box. 
Also for the convenience of the professional 
artist, instructor, student and amateur, Devoe 
Academic Water Colors are packaged in 
complete sets. The color range in each set 
has been carefully selected to assure the 
user utmost painting satisfaction. 

Your school or art supply dealer will be 
glad to show you these new colors. 


Ideas in Wood A new 24-page book 
containing idea pictures both in black and 
white and in full color has been published 
by the Western Pine Association. Entitled 
‘Friendly Home Ideas in Western Pine,”’ it 
presents 89 pictorial ideas in woods from 
the Western Pine Region. Pictures include 
every room in the house, and not only in- 
teriors but built-ins and exteriors as well. 
Single copies are available free of 
charge. Write Western Pine Association, 
Yeon Building, Portland 4, Oregon. 


SELECT YOUR OWN 
PRECIOUS STONES 


Finest collections sent on 30-day approval. 
Pay only for what you keep. Expertly cut and 
pom Amethyst, Garnet, Topaz, Jade, etc. 

erfect for daantienethan, pendants, earrings. 


50¢ AND UP WRITE TODAY! 


JOHN J. BARRY CO. 
Dept. A, 447 Book Bidg., Detroit 26, Mich. 





Get prompt service from one of the largest stocks 
of leather, lacing and accessories, in the country. Also, wood- 
enware, beadwork, metalwork, and allied crafts. We specialize 
in complete service to schools. Send for big, free, 52-page 
catalog. Write Dept. SA-2 


SAX BROS., INC., 1111 .N. 3rd St., Milwaukee 3, Wis. 





QUALITY KILN KITS—$19.95 up 
Easily assembled at home — For enameling . . . 
porcelain . . . ceramics — Plug into any 110-V 
line—Safe, efficient, low operating cost. 

Write for descriptive literature 


S. A. BUELL KILNS 
BOX 302, Royal Oak, Michigan —‘Tel. LINCOLN 2-4298 





IDEAS FOR CLASSES 


e A Complete Booklet Listing 
brass, copper, aluminum for metal pictures 
‘ panels for burnt wood etching 
glorified glass, mirrors... . sketching 
boards for oil, water color, crayon. Hun- 
ARTC RAFT dreds of easy challenging profitable art 
CATALOG hobbies. Write 
Dept.S, THAYER & CHANDLER 


910 W. Van Buren > Chicago 7, Illinois 





torent AGROLITE 


® *'600"" MATTE Fixative 

(You can work over!) 
© 100" CLEAR Acrylic. 

**600"" Damar Varnis 
® Glossy and Matte BLACK 

and WHITE. Rich Gold and Aluminum. 

SOLD AT ART SUPPLY STORES. 

Write Today for FREE Literature. 
ACROLITE, INC., Dept.S, HILLSIDE, N. J. 








Look 


at the informative 


ads in SCHOOL ARTS 


Read 


what advertisers tell 
you about their 
products or services 


Remember 


to specify and buy 
them for your work 


100 “cr LEATHER weicurs 1 coors 


with TOOLS ror Creative LEATHERCRAFT 
Gleeltsl in the heart o New | ork's ther warn 
ie Je Se COMMOLLY (0° cers. 


Dept. 55, 181 William St., N. Y. 38, N. Y. 





ey “Everything For The Artist’’ 
' Write for your copy on 
your school letterhead 
Mail to: 
Dept. CR-2 








FINEST LEATHERS i BELT BUCKLES 
LACINGS 2 BAG LOCKS 
CARVING TOOLS ee; CENUINE CRAFTOOL 
DESIGN BOOKS CARVING STAMPS 
[LOWEST PRICES | [PROMPT SERVICE | 
CROWN LEATHER (O, depts new vorK 3e.n-y. 














RALPH BEELKE 


Dr. Ralph Beelke is head of the art department at State Uni- 
versity of New York Teachers College, Fredonia, New York. 


Adventures in Watercolor Painting, by Pau! Mont- 
gomery, published by McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 
New York, 1954, 88 pages, price $3.50. A business execu- 
tive and an amateur painter for twelve years, Mr. Mont- 
gomery writes his book for other amateurs. Like all “how 
to do it” books, this one contains information about the 
materials used and the stages a picture progresses through 
trom its beginning in an idea to its end in framing. This 
book is not valuable for this, however, as there are other 
books which do a better job of discussing the artist's ma- 
terials. The value lies in the point of view which is presented. 
The author does not think of himself as a professional artist, 
does not want to become one and emphasizes, therefore, 
the values which accrue to him as a person from his hobby. 
As the title implies, painting is an adventure for the author 
and has contributed much to enhancing his life. When con- 
ceived as such neither the method of painting nor the book 
which describes it can be overly dogmatic. Mr. Mont- 
gomery presents his way of working quite honestly and 
admits there are other ways which may be better for other 
people. In this he is more professional than many pro- 
fessionals. This book can readily be recommended to the 
person anxious but afraid to begin the painting hobby. It 
is also eloquent testimony that true amateurism argues as 
much against the techniques of copy, trace, and numbers as 
does the code of professionals. 


Color Digest, written and published by the Higgins Ink 
Company, Inc., Brooklyn, New York, 1954, 39 pages, price 
$2.00. This book on color comes from the Higgins people 
as the result of a felt need for a suitable “text or explanation 
of the theory which prompted the selection of hues” in which 
the Higgins inks are manufactured. It is a welcome addition 
to the Higgins library. !n a brief and understandable 
manner the book presents the basic ideas and facts necessary 
for gaining insight into the various aspects of color. Unlike 
most general and “‘text’’ treatments of color this one goes 
beyond the presentation of color from one point of view and 
considers color in its many aspects. Section headings indi- 
cate the scope of the book; subjective color, physiology 
and color, physical color, perception and acuity, psychology, 


Munsell and Ostwald, color harmony. The section on 


Munsell and Ostwald explains the two dominant systems of 
color organization and compares them in terms of the partic- 
ular strengths and weaknesses of each. The final section on 
color harmony discusses the use of the Ostwald solid for the 
development of color harmonies. A\n envelope attached to 
the back of the book contains all the parts necessary for 
making an Ostwald solid with the use of the Higgins inks. 





new teaching aids 


Perspective, by Victor Perard, published by the Pitman 
Publishing Company, New York, 1954, price $1.00. A 
book in the Pitman Drawing Series, this one explains, 
through the use of simple illustrations some aspects of the 
theory of perspective. Beginning with several single illustra- 
tions to present basic points, the author proceeds to the 
application of perspective principles in the drawing of many 
varied but more or less commonplace landscape views. The 
book is not a detailed or scientific treatment of the subject of 
perspective, but might be useful to the amateur who wants a 
simple illustration of some of the rules which will enable him 
to make a more adequate statement of the things he sees. 


From the Sketch to the Finished Picture; Water-color 
Painting, by Leonard Richmond, R.O.I., R.B.A., pub- 
lished by Pitman Publishing Corporation, New York, 1954, 
79 pages, price $5.95. Aimed at demonstrating for the 
student various ways of handling water colors, this book by 
an English artist begins by discussing the materials of the 
water color artist and gives some exercises designed to help 
master the use of the materials. Attention is given to vari- 
ous ways of painting clouds, rocks, bridges, woodland 
scenes and trees, boats and shipping, and old buildings. 
In one section the author presents the development of a 
picture from the first sketch to the finished painting. This 
method of showing a painting in several stages of develop- 
ment is particulorly effective when it deals with a method, 
like that of the author, which is one of overpainting and 
building up areas of color rather than direct painting. 


Drawing and Painting Seascape, Shipping and 
Waterside Scenery, by David Cobb, R.O.I., published 
by Pitman Publishing Corporation, New York, 1953, 166 
pages, price $7.95. For anyone interested in the painting of 
ships and the sea in its varying relationships, this book would 
be very helpful. Its various chapters analyze water effects, 
study the construction of ships, show the “Way of a ship 
in the sea,” and consider the relationship of water and land. 
The text is extremely well illustrated, having 164 drawings 
and eight color plates. The illustrations identify the book 
as primarily European, particularly in those parts dealing 
with the details of boats and the relationship of land to sea. 
Although this might limit the value of the book for an 
American artist, there are enough generalizations and ideas 
related to the subject which have a universal application to 
make the book valuable to the seascape painter anywhere. 


e 


Any book reviewed in School Arts may be ordered through the Creative 
Hands Bookshop, 152 Printers Building, Worcester 8, Massachusetts 
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A Foundation for 
ART EDUCATION 


by MANUEL BARKAN 
The Ohio State University 


JUST PUBLISHED—a book of partic- 
ular interest to practicing art teachers, 
and teachers in training. Centering on 
creative experience and the education 
of children, it lays a groundwork for 
exploring the basic problems of teach- 
ing art. 

Relating these teaching problems to 
concepts of human behavior in psychol- 
ogy, sociology, anthropology, cultural 
history, and philosophy, the author in- 
terprets his findingsin terms of practical 
elementary and secondary school art 
education. The book provides a new 
approach to the whole of art education 
and its role in the further development 
of American culture. 


Coverage includes: art education to- 
day—attitudes toward the arts in our 
culture—the arts in a changing educa- 
tional program—etc. 230 pp... . $4 


THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY 
15 East 26th Street, New York 10 








PAPER SCULPTURE 


A film in the populor “Creative Hands” art series 
6 mins. color Sale $55.00 Rental $3.00 
Educational Consultant — C. D. Gaitskell 

Children are shown making a variety of three- 
dimensional objects out of paper. Individual 
and group work shown. 

INTERNATIONAL FILM BUREAU INC. 
57 E. Jackson Blvd. © Chicago 4, Minois 





FOR THE FINEST IN ART FILMS 


PICTURA FILMS 


CORPORATION 
487 Park Ave. New York 22, N.Y. 


Catalogs Available 











COLOR REPRODUCTIONS 
Aa domestic and by “op — a 


COLOR SLIDES 

Painting—Architecture—Modern Interiors—Furniture, Ceramics, 
Textiles and Objects. Early American Crafts, Textiles, Wood 
Carvings. Art Education. 

Recent Additions: Design in Scandinavia, 70 slides from current 
exhibit. Contemporary American Architecture, 50 slides. Con. 
temporary American Homes, Interiors, C 
Churches, Schools, 25 each with text, specially priced. Free lists 
and prices upon request. 


COLOR FILMSTRIPS (8)—Creative Design 
Slide Filing Cabinets and Carrying Cases 
Inquiries promptly answered. 
DR. KONRAD PROTHMANN 
7 Seper Avenue Baldwin, L.1., New York 
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FEBRUARY 1955 
ART AND CRAFT INSTRUCTION 


Moore ‘~~ we of Art 
Juan B. Rael 


ART, DRAWING AND PAINTING 


Acrolite, Inc. 
Am 
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BOOKS, FILMS AND PRINTS 


Audel, Publishers P 

The Davis Press, Inc. 
International Film Bureau 
Pictura Films Corporation 
Dr. Konrad Prothmann 

The Ronald Press Company 


CERAMICS, KILNS AND POTTERY 
American Art Clay Co. 
B&l . Company 
S. A. B Kilns . 
Craftools, Inc. 
B. F. Drakenfeld & Co. 


Tepping Studio Sock Co. 
Thomas C. Thompson Co. 


FURNITURE 


Cascade >  Senpten, Inc. 
Desks of Am: 
Mutschler Brothers Co. 


wh 


HANDCRAFT MATERIALS 


John J. Barry Co. ‘ 
Ernest W. Bessinger 
Cleveland Crafts 
The Copper Shop 
CVH Lapenstecies Co. 
op 
Sag "Toe Ruhl & - 
is i’ lastics Compan: 
Hammett Company 


The 5 Mills Co. 
Metal —— Suppl Gompesy . 
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LEATHER, TOOLS AND SUPPLIES 


J.J. Connolly . sal Ya 
Crown Leather Co. . : 
J. C. Larson en, Inc. . 
Sax Bros., Inc. ne LB 





Say You Saw It in 
SCHOOL ARTS 


A DEPARTMENT OF THE MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 


Est. 1876. Professional training with dip! course 
in Drawing, Graphic Arts, Painting Sculpture, Jew- 
elry, Silversmithing. Commercial Arts, Ceramics. 
Teacher Training Course. 8 Traveling Scholarships 
available. Unlimited contact with Museum collec- 
tion through study and lectures. Catalog on request. 
EVENING SCHOOL certificate course in Graphic Arts, 


Sevlpture Ceramics, Painting. Special courses in Calligraphy, 
Lettering, Interior, TV. and Plastic Design. 


RUSSELL T. SMITH, Head of School 


230 The Fenway Beston, Mass. 








The Professional School for Career 
Women. 110th year. Interna- 
tionally known artist-instructors. 
Diploma and degree courses in 
amas Sat, A Gereation, 
ashion ign a ustration, 
INSTITUTE Interior and Textile Design, Paint- 
ing and Illustration. ay and 


Saturday classes. G.I. State 
A p T approved. Dormitories. “Catainn. 
1328 N. Broad St., Philadelphia 21, Pa. 





BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
Ps 0 a OF FINE AND APPLIED ARTS 
pa Re A to the degree of Bachelor of Fine Arts, 
pong ne Toe 9g ye in art with a strong liberal 
= — oy y in — mong so 
scercning den eee en at eraser eataing, Sector 
For catalog write 


DONALD L. OLIVER, Director of Admissions 
705 Commonwealth Ave., Boston 15, Mass. 





GUADALAJARA SUMMER SCHOOL 

The accredited bilingual school sponsored by 
the Universidad Auténoma de Guadalajara and 
members of Stanford University faculty will offer 
in Guadalajara, Mexico, July 3-August 13, courses 
in art, creative writing, geography, history, lan- 
guage and literature. $225 covers tuition, board 
and room. Write Prof. Juan B. Rael, Box K, Stan- 
ford University, Calif. 





JULY 4—AUGUST 25 
PAINTING AND SKETCHING 


PER 


Fly to Lima, visit land of the Incas in the High 
Andes, Cuzco and Puno! Air to New York via 
Ecuador - Panama - and the San Blas Islands. 
Write Elma Pratt, Director 
INTERNATIONAL SCHOOL OF ART 


232 East 15th Street New York 3, N. Y. 





reacwers LETTER GUIDES 


for bulletin boards . . . posters . . . announcements 
Quickly trace and cut all manuscript letters from 
four large models in durable PLASTIC (3”) 


Send $1.00 to MONOGRAM LETTER PATTERNS 
484 San Elijo Street San Diego 6, California 








MECHANICS - HOME STUDY 


Step up your own skill with facts & figures trade. 
Audels Mechanics Guides contain Practical 1 Ineide Trade 
Information in handy form. Fully illustrated. Easy to 
Understand. Highly Endorsed. Check book you want ro 
7 days’ F Examination. Send no Money. Nothing t 
postman. (Carpe ntry $6 « DAuto $4¢ 2 Oll Burners : 
OSheet Metal $1 *° © jelding $1 ¢ © Refrigeration + 
OPlumbing $6 « ( Masonry $6 « (Painting $2 « ORadio 
Electric ~~ Fey OMathematics $2 e OSteam Enginee: a+ 
OMachinist $4« CiStusprint $2 () Diesel $2 « ‘ODrawing $2. 
If satisfied you pay only $1 a month until price is KY 
AUDEL, Publishers, 49 W. 23 St., New York 10, NN. Y. 






























































ALICE A. D. BAUMGARNER 


Address questions to Dr. Alice Baumgarner, State Director 
of Arts Education, State House, Concord, New Hampshire. 


What should be my reactions regarding the art work of my 
ten-year-old pupil? She is an average child and has been 
doing free art work for two years. | have observed remark- 
able improvement in her general social aftitudes and her 
willingness to better her work. | have consistently en- 
couraged her and striven to free her from fear of being 
ridiculed by others. But she sees the inferiority of her 
work. Montreal, Canada 


Perhaps the most encouraging phase of your problem is 
that your pupil is continuing to express her ideas. You 
must be sustaining her well and giving her the help she 
needs. Her picture of the farmer standing in front of his 
barn with a bag of seed in one hand and a handful of seed 
in the other could hardly be called a typical expression for 
a ten-year-old. Usually by the close of the third year 
in school the sun is rarely painted in. The choice of colors, 
unnatural for the objects, and very close in value, may be 
taken as a further sign of the child's uncertainty. Such a 
child will require special help. Does she talk well? Can 
she use words to describe and picture accurately? Is there 
observable lack of motor control? Has she emotional 
problems in school or home? Is she accepted in a friendly 
manner by her classmates? Then we might deal with your 
art problem. Could one of the children pose as a farmer? 
Could you spend frequent short periods teaching your pupils 
to observe and to sketch briefly and quickly something they 
see? A child may study himself in a mirror. He may squat 
down as if he were catcher in the ball game and feel his 
pose. He may learn more easily through his sense of touch. 

Many children learn through use of form rather than line. 
lf we cannot meet the problem directly let's help the child 
through opportunities to model in clay, or in paper pulp, 
papier-macheé or paper sculpture. The child may draw with 
wire. Opportunity to work in color and to evaluate his 
work with you may help also. Combining cut or torn colored 
papers may help in this phase. It is important to teach only 
one thing at a time. We do not want to confuse the child 
nor disturb the order and organization she has made for 
herself. 


Should | be content with the garageman painted by a nine- 
year-old? Montreal, Canada 


This shows that the child has a reasonably clear concept of 
a figure doing something. Frequent opportunities to paint 
people, to be guided in observing, to use words for describing, 
to look at paintings by their peers and by recognized artists 
will help. Note the self-portraits at right. 
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questions you ask 


Farmer, left, and garageman, right, referred to in letters 
from Montreal. Below, self-portraits by kindergarten boys 
and girls, Laconia, New Hampshire. Notice details important 
to each child, individuality, and varying degrees of control. 





| Don’t Like Music 


EDITORIAL 





The idea for this editorial came to me about three o'clock 
one morning as | was driving alone through an uninhabited 
country area. It was pitch dark and there was scarcely a car 
on the road. The windows of the station wagon were closed 
tight for the early morning air was very cold. | was returning 
from the airport, having just put one issue of School Arts 
to bed. With the corrected proofs safely on their way to the 
publishing office | was enjoying a brief respite from more 
serious editorial duties. | started to sing, and sang all the 
way home. During the nine-mile journey | sang many old 
love songs and some favorite hymns of my youth. | wouldn't 
dream of singing in the daylight, or even at night ‘when 
passing through villages and towns." You see, | can’t sing, 
and | don't like music. Nevertheless, here | was singing. 
Every time | dimmed the headlights | turned off the music 
for | wouldn't want anyone to catch me at it. And as soon 
as | was alone again back came the songs. | think the last 
time | sang in the daylight was years ago when | was driving 
my boys home from kindergarten and first grade. They 
vetoed the idea. 


| got to thinking and wondering why it was that | felt like 
singing only when no one could possibly hear me. Right or 
wrong, | decided to blame it on my early school experience 
with music. | had transferred to a school in a new community 
from a state where there was no music theory in the early 
grades. | can't remember the name of the teacher, or any- 
thing else that happened in that grade. A\ll | remember now 
is that we were supposed to be able to read notes, point a 
finger at the note we were reading at the moment, and move 
the same finger up and down to the proper rhythm without 
losing our place. | guess maybe we were supposed to be 
singing, too, at the same time. At any rate, my finger 
was never in the right place, | was usually out of step with 
the class, and probably singing out of pitch. | don’t know 
whether the teacher was a blonde or a brunette, tall or short, 
pretty or otherwise. All | remember is that she carried a 
round stick made of hardwood, and she brought it down on 
my knuckles every time she caught me in the wrong place. 
Now, it was very hard to look at the music, point to the note, 
move my finger up and down to the proper tempo, sing at the 
same time, and look sideways at the girl next to me to be sure 
| was in the right place and keeping the correct time. It 


was a lot like rubbing your tummy and patting your head at 
the same time, only more so. And, in my ignorance, | 


didn't realize that that hard round stick was really a baton. 


Now, | never had any trouble like this with art, except once 
when | made a drawing of the teacher, complete with her 
mole and whiskers, from behind the conveniently large 
geography book. They often gave me special privileges in 
art because they thought | was talented. (What they didn't 
know was that | was sick a great deal when very young and 
stayed inside and made pictures while the other kids were 
outside playing, so | had a head start on them.) As | look 
back on it now, | wonder whether some of the other kids in 
the class felt the same way about art that | felt about music. 
And if they didn't keep in step with the teacher, | wonder 
if they got hit over the knuckles for it. And if they didn't 
have a satisfying experience with art | wonder if they feel 
about art like | feel about music today. And if they feel 
about art like | feel about music | wonder if their lives have 
been richer or leaner because of it. | once knew a teachers 
college where the requirements in the freshman music course 
were so rigid that many of the boys never passed the course 
until they had a visiting instructor in the summer session. 
Some of these boys are principals now. | wonder how they 
feel about music. 


If | had had to take a music course in college | probably 
never would have gone to college, never would have married 
the mother of my boys, never would have been an art 
teacher, never would have been editor of School Arts, and 
you would have been spared reading this editorial. And 
all because, in my early school life, my finger was in the 
wrong place. It is almost forty years since | was rapped on 
the knuckles because | wasn't able to point at the proper 
note, move my finger up and down at the proper tempo, sing 
in the proper pitch, and look sideways at the girl next to me 
at the same time. | wonder if there are any teachers left 
who still feel that the way to teach appreciation for music is 
to rap a fellow on the knuckles because he can't read, sing, 
and do calisthenics with his finger at the same time. | am 
even more concerned whether there are still teachers who feel 
that the way to teach art appreciation is to make sure that 
their students hate it, and hate it for forty years. 


DA DEC enabaman” 


































NATIVE ANT IDEA 


One way to insure brilliance, economy and success in any 
creative art project is to select your supplies carefully. The 
RIGHT art materials go a long way in helping to stimulate 
true creativeness. 










ci Make Crayrite picture on Bull's Eye 


Construction Paper. Buildup crayon SHADOW BOX PICTURE 


heavily. 


This easy, yet interesting, art project will demonstrate clearly 
the value of using art supplies which are keyed to be 
used together and in addition these three simple how-to-do-it 
steps offer teachers and students unlimited creative possi- 
bilities. Crayrite Crayons are the perfect coloring medium. 
They give glowing color due to superior pigment and 
blending qualities. When used in conjunction with Croyrite 
Crayons, Milton Bradley's smooth flowing, high opacity 
poster colors yield delightful and contrasting effects because 
of their “crayon-resist” feature. 





The picture is then mounted in a Bull’s Eye paper shadow 
box frame with the entire unit held securely in place with 
smooth, quick-sticking Adhezo Paste. Behold a result that 
is colorful, pleasing and different; yet conveniently and 
economically produced because ALL the components are 
made by MILTON . BRADLEY, the ONE COMPLETE 
SOURCE FOR ALL YOUR ART MATERIAL NEEDS. 








Mrnother 









POSTER 
COLORS 








Fold an even margin all around 
Bull's Eye paper. Cut decorative 
edges. Open out and mount picture. 














KEY 
TO FUN 
and learning 





PRANG 


POWDER 
TEMPERA 


man’ 
ICAN CRAYON COMPA" 


YANDUSKY QHIO 
NEW YORK 


Prang Instant Powder Tempera is the per- 
fect medium to stimulate the imagination 
and talent of youth. 


Colors become alive with the first touch 
of water... so easy to blend and smooth 
to apply! 


Provides endless variety for every creative 
activity from elementary free expression 
work to countless Harlequin Arts. 


Prang Instant Powder Tempera hos an important 
economy feature for your schools. Write for more 
information and colorful circular. Dept. SA 


; THE AMERICAN CRAYON COMPANY 
SANDUSKY, OHIO NEW YORK 





